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mA TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS g iy 


—and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising ‘‘j~\\ 
that .smokers are buying ‘‘ Park Drives” in- millions. 


ARK DRIVE 4 


LO CIGARETTES 2d. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence and see how “Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Independent Firm, Belfast and London. 


A CYCLING HOLIDAY, 
| FREE FROM TYRE TROUBLE, 


is ensured by fitting 


1911 PATTERN NON - SLIPPING 


DUNLOPS 


Standard Roadster or ‘‘Special’' Roadster. 


way of keeping SAMPLES 


metais bright is MMH DEMEPNESSIM) 


will be sent on receipt 
SCENT YA ARABY eT of 34. in stamps 


An Atmosphere of Delicate Distinction always Mention Dept. S46 
marks the lady of taste who chooses the right f 
to u se ras SO. perfume and uses it throughout the toilet; for the 
handkerchief, the bath, and the hair; as Denti- 
frice, Face Powder, and Com plexion Cream; fur 
the Wardrobe, and as Cachous tur the breath. 


a : “*Shem-el-Nessim”’ is ideal for this. Pun- 
ae _ ae cent, vet delicate. Mysterious, elusive and wholly ¢ 
delightft il, Itis indeed an - 


Inspiration in Perfume 
Perfume, 2/6, 4 6, and 8.6. Tvilet Water, 3’. 
Hair Lotion, 3 3. Brilliant ine Sais and 19, 
e rice, 1+. Face Power, 1/+. Sachct, 6d. 
Soap, erable Cuchous, 3d, per box. 
t Cream, a re 
t. O tert: y from your Ch mish > Fier omer reerifeus 


Je nat & SON, 


Distillers of Perfume, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


Fry's Fancy Chocolate Boxes 


make delightful offerings to lovers of these sweets. They are beautifully designed, ani 
contain a rich assortment of varieties guaranteed by the Pioneer House to be made from only ¢' 
best and purest ingredients. 


~ RRY’S Cocoas & === | 


: j 

“HE Chocolates 
THEMSELVES.” nocolates 

MAKERS TO THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS AND To OTHER ROYAL COURTS oF EUROD!: 
“ Have Won. More Awards Than Any Others.” 


GENUINE HARD WEARING CUTLERY! 


CUTLERY SET 
Hatt Price. 


85 PIECES. Re - 
8/6 ||P eS 


76 Sheffield Steel 
(Carr. @d.). 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part taereof. 
Every Advertisement must te prepaid. All communications should.be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,'’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


gous 


Table Knives, hard 


a7 
bar: 


FREE HEREAL MEDICAL GUIDB YOU CAN BARN }j. sn bour.—Full particulars 
(Iustrated).- Containing valuable remedies for all of employment, a; ply K., 89 Alde: agate 8t., Loudon. 
Ailments. Write to-day. — P. W. “Herbalist,” 05 
Charing Cross Road, Jondcn. <= == = = 
— WALLPAFERS DIRECT.—lowest rrices 

patterns feee:- 2 crcenine Wall-Paper Co., Dept. f’.W. 
BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous ond ped: Doce w ores Court heeds. 
Physical Weaknerses, Lack of Vigour, Varicooele, and ——_—_—_——— 
Allies Trovbies, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughly prac 


BEST CIGARETTE. PAB 


m a rie - ‘ nie 7 
ms—6 Dessert ons—12 Teaspoons—7 pie.os: 
Baits, Eggs, Mustard’ Bpoonr, Sugar Tones, All bard 
wearing and handsomely plate’!'! ENTIRE £ET 
of 55 Pieces for 86 only!!! i aia < 
TESTIMONIALS ! nmen ofallages. Why not « 

Miss C, Phillips, Grafton House, Wokingham, | NawvoUS EXHAUSTION. Tach 
writes :—“'I am so very pleased with the Cutlery | WASTING, DEBILITY. VAKICY 
cel to hand. I wish you to send me the Large | eafe, simple. No stoimnch medi 


ut Overmontel, in your Catalogue, 13 11— trici Xo fati.ui 1 
sent eenled, post free, two stamps.—P, J, Murray, tical information on physical culture for training | amount enclowd.” ” ‘ ¢ ee Gletruies sckaneecltohi Ee 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. % and general heslth is given in ‘*Modern Physical J. W. Shemmans ..18 New St., Wednesbury, J outan assured restoraticn fi 


Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
ue ties ee ee ene eee are illustrated. Tr may be had. post free, for 1/2 from 
A. F. Sowter, » iW Henrietta dtreet, 

TYPE WRITING. — Novelists, story-writern, London, W.C. 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a pott-card for terme to 


writes :—"* Your marvellous set of Cutlery received. J patients asy. I send the 
Tam very satiafled with them. Please send Carvi rs || !ree in pain envelope for 


TST this paper. A.J. LEIGH, ani 2G 
with ectro-plated Qruet and other goods London W.C. ‘Established 23 ser. 


Mies Mort. 1¢ Bridge Road. ammeremith, London, eee eee Events, Chonges, Fortunate D j FE 
. #pecial reduct: A sto! + oces: at ony. years’ 
potion Jor leak stories: future added. Send birth-date, ve P.6—Prot. Gould, es 


tttustrated Catalogues of Hosiery, Furs, Hand- 


SSS Clare House, Whitchurch Road, 
SSS bage, Jewellery, Umbrolias, Quilts, Curtaine, 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book sctting 


GAUTIER'’S FAMOUS 


. are without deubt the 
forth in simple style full and accurate direction for SUCCESS BY ASTROLOGY.—Copy Free | Clocks, Watches, Field Gtasses, Musical Instru- fur Femac 
the due oueerranee of mcdern modes and manners Marriage partner described. Moncey prospects, lucky ments, Glass and China W: Blouses, Skirts, eet ONT fee I t 
for men, ja hulqurttefor Men.by @.R. M. Devereux. dove, business eg Rina Y tree guide — aisdrese ang a Thousand and one articles all Ilustratesd Safe, nee enasperds, i 
may ad, ree, for ‘om A. F, er, 0. Va jem, - ; 5 a t 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 24d. Post-cards ld.’ J nominal prices POST FREE!!! Address; cover, 1/3 and 2/93 ¢ 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 
__-— ——----—- = (@ept. 10), 3 ven Road, 
BROSES.— Full instroctions for the cultivation - 


BALDWIN & Co.H ‘ 
Blectric Parade, Holy 


= 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGBT: and care of Roses in order to grow them tothe best 
call or forward by post; full value per retury’, or offer advantage may be found in ‘‘ Roses, and How to 
made,— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1.2, free, 
63 Oxford Street, London (Eetab. 100 years,. com A. ou Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street 
on, W.C, 


ee ii ee 


GOING ABOUT | 


only rational and painless method. No electricity. Pay,” by F. E. Wilson, w may be hed, price 1/2, 
Sent sealed, post free, two starps.—E. B. Norton post free, from A. F. Sowter, Pul 17 Henriette 
59 & 6) Chancery Lane, London, W.C. treet, London, W.C. Eee 


VARICOCBLE.—Every man wall ering from POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would | 
Varicocele and ita accompanying debility and Nke ful) instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
nervour weakness should send for i)Lustratec circular rearing of poul! for both rleasure and may 
describing its successful treatment and cvie by the find it in pri , and How to Make it 


With Your Eyes Open. 


SUPERIOR SUIT LENGTHS, which your 
STRENGTH: Row Lost; How Regained.— tailor will make up for you, 10/6 to @/-. Latest . A W- 
Intereating and instructive remarks to young and ‘Wear teed. Or Suite to Measure, This book by Owen Jones ana oat 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 26 68’. Patterns, &c., post free.—GROVES & H 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A LINDLEY, 29 Lion Buildings, Huddersfield. : i 


Woodward makes an ideal compan: 


brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Dehility in 


Ber coca pac stamps © ~ holi ker. ‘These wel!- 
Meer ieies Galati anand | MARGATE Re ceney tacts Matt, is a pa nee ! 
: eae 0, Be 7 n ta 
a | Bogtttom tate terms. Apply Mauagerces. collaborators,” says the Evening | 
i] 


““cnce more show that they have the +: 
of imparting information in the 
charming fashion.” It is sold, pr’ 


cash), P.O. Dyspelletts, 2 enton Street, BLUSHING.— Medical gentleman impressed 
London, W.C. with wonderful resulta offers copy of Physicien’s 
Prescription for 1/- P.. Failure impossible. — 
Ryder Voss, 71 Weymouth Street, Portland Place, 


DYSPELLETTS Cure Dyspepsia lor refand 
P.O. 


London, W. 

HT OF HAND TRICES.—A few ae 
Ppt tricks are always useful: the after ——— by all booksellers, or may be obi 
dinner interval. -You can learn a number of effeo LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- . Ans 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with struction in letter-writing, from appboations for a post paid for 1s. 3d. from A. F. Sc 
Tents Ree ree EC Lanes send | atten’ abould obeamn Hey Sheil 1 Wore “by C 

ts and Pocket 5 Cr. Lang Neil. Sen mat ould o! “How . 
Bleluhts and Footer, Poblisher. 17 Henrietta Surcet, GR. M. Devereux. Send 12 to A. F. Sowter, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
London, W.C. Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ~. 
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IN SIMPLE 
PICTURE 
PUZZLE 
CONTEST. 


6th 7 - - £5 
50 Prizes of £1 each. 


IN GASH PRIZES. 


BrELow wo give yon Oe sen set of eee in‘connection with our new CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 
competition. These il ustrate the names of the proprietors of certain adver- 1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms. 


ised articles or of the articles themselves. 
ne What we wish you to do is to study these EXAMPLE PICTURE. 2, When you have filled in the names on the entry form, sign your namo and 
ictures, and to find out the name of address in the space provided, cut out the entry form, and keep it csrefully 
Li article or of the proprietor which each beside you until the date for sending in is announced in Pearson's Weekly. 
repreaante For instance, the small example 8. men gansnd entry form with different pictures will appear in Pearson's Weekly 
next week. 


picture represents Camp Coffee (the name of : : ; a 

an advertised article). 4. To the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions which, in the 

The pictures have been selected by the Editor as opinion of the men een the best, a prize of £100 will be awarded, The 

being, in his opinion, the most suitable to represent remaining prizes will be awarded according to merit. 

the articles or proprietors intended ; but he 1s open B. In the event of s tie between three or more competitors for the first. prize of 

to conviction, and to prevent the possibility of an £100, there will be set_a competition amongst the tying competitors in which 
i the prize will be awarded to the competitor whose reply, in the opinion of tue 


imperfectly-considered decision he will have the ) 
assistince of three members of the staff to help him Editor, after consideration and discussion, is the best. After this has been dons 
the smaller prizes will be allocated. 


in determining which are the best solutions. . 
The Editor will give his decision after all solutions 6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of 
any attempt submitted. 


have been carefully considered and discussed. : 
To the competitor who submits the greatest Camp Coffee. 
7, No correspondence will bo ontered into in connection with the compezition, and 
a prize of £100 will be telegrams will be ignored. 


number of solutions, which in the opinion of 
the Editor, ye the best names to the pictures, k . 

according to merit. 8. ats published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this understanding 

only: 


awarded, and the remaining prizes will be distribute 
Another set of pictures will appear in Pearson’s Weekly next week. 


-—Cut across here. 
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You will find the first set of pictures In last week’s “P.W.,” copies of which can be obtained : 
through your newsagent. J 


. . 
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FATAL! 

Mr. Cuauxcey Derew, America’s greatest after- 
dinner speaker, has been staying in London 
recently. 

That Mr. Depew’s international reputation as 
speaker has a firm basis on fact may be illustrated 
by this little story. He had just delivered one of 
his famous orations at a large dinner and had taken 
iis seat again amidst a roar of applause. Facing 
4im was a countryman who had never heard him 
speak before. When the shouting had subsided o 
‘ittle, the countryman leaned across the table. 

“Well, Mr. Depew,” he remarked thoughtfully, 
‘you might have measles and recover, you might 
‘ave heart disease and recover, you might have 
yellow fever and recover; but,” very solemnly, 
‘if you got lock-jaw—you'd bust /” 


THE VERY GREATEST. 

Some of Mr. Dagens best: stories are those he 
tells against himself. 

For example: He was calling on a friend some 
time ago, and after his departure his host said to 
‘\is little son: ‘ Did you notice that man who was 
speaking to me? That was Chauncey Depew, the 
world’s greatest story-teller.” 

The youth treasured up the information, and the 
next time Mr. Depew called, he flung himself 
enthusiastically upon the visitor. 

“T know all about you!” he shouted joyouely. 

“Do you ?”” Mr. Depew remarked. ‘ And what 
do you know about me ?” 

“My poppa says you're the biggest liar on 
earth!” 


THE SPOTTED DOG. 

Some of Mr. Depew’s stories have become classics 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and p2rhaps the 
most famous of them all is the story of the spotted 
dog. 

Hers it is in his own words: ; 

“ When I was about fourteen years old my father 
lived on the old farm up at Poughkeepsie. One 
day, after I had finished a five-acre ficld of corn, my 
father les me go to town to see a circus, While in 
town I saw for the first time a spotted coach dog. 
It took my fancy, and I bought it and took it 
home. 

«The next.day it was raining, and I took the dog 
out into the woods, but the rain was too much for 
him. It washed the spots off ! 

“That night, with a very long face, I trotted the 
dog back to the dog-keeper. 

“Said I: ‘ Look at the dog, sir; the spots have 
all washed off!’ 

“*Great guns, boy!’ exclaimed the dog-dealer, 
* there was an umbrella went with thatdog! Didn't 
you get the umbrella ?’” 


SOMEONE HAD BLUNDERED. 

Tuerr las been no end of a rumpus over the 
firing of the first Royal salute at the Coronation 
Naval Review at Spithead. The signal for the 
salute was hoisted by the Lord Nelson, flying the 
flag of Admiral Sir Arthur Moore, but after the 
assembled warships had fired a few rounds the 
sicnal was hauled down for some reason or other. 
The consequence was that some of the shins ceased 
firing altogether, and the firing of the others became 
very irregular. 

The incident reminds one of a story Admiral 
Moore tclls of a very hot-tempered old admiral 
he himself sailed under many years ago. 

Someone blundered badly in this case also, and 
the old admiral flew into a passion. He stormed 
about his quarter-deck and gave his hearers a 
full and lurid account of the present condition and 

robable fate of the officer in command of the 

lundering vessel. 

After he had raved for several minutes he had to 
stop for want of breath, and turned abruptly to 
the signaller. 

“* And you can tell him what I say!” he snapped. 

The signaller scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“Bea pardon, sir, but we haven't got enough 
flags |”* 


A SELL! 

Tnere’s a little girl up Liverpool way who has 
received a cruel blow as the result of the local 
Coronation celebrations. 

Each of the children at the school she attends 


put his dog in the peXimbulator and took it for a watk. 
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was given a new George V. halfpenny. When the . = 
little girl in question received ber alfpenny she Ve orf 
burst into tears. 1 I 

““What’s the matter?’ asked the teacher 6. 


a i nt a ek than this!”? sh 
—I thought wo" more than this!” she | pag rhe Editor will give 2s 
Fs ‘5 28. 6d. ch weer for Ue 
sobbed, regarding the hal penny with a scornful air. best paragraph steginl for fine ‘ aise f ‘6 
More than that! exclaimed the teacher. | the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for ain. 
“ What did you e ? . paragraph used. IPf there is more than one ser l_- cj 4 
“ My f-father said we'd all get a new eovercign on paragraph used the penknife will be awwerded to a. 


the reader whose contribution was received first. “BEX 

The half.crown this week goes to L. Wolfson, 75 1%: 

Street, Glasgow. . 
FOR HEADACHES. 

Wirnovt employing pencil and paper, ansyer {!)> 
following in two minutes : What part of 3 is onc-tii.d 
of two ? 

Solution below, 


Coronation day!" And her tears flowed afresh. 


A ROYAL HOWLER. 

Ons of the most popular of our recent Coronation 
visitors is the Crown Prince of Germany. The 
Prince himself is delighted with his visit, and his 
imperial father has expressed his extreme satisfac- 
tion at the friendly reception we gave his 


son. a 
Areally funny story is going the rounds about the : GOT YOU! 
tore Pine hee bie seoaat visit to Rome a | . WHat is that which is a help, and at the sane 
time a great drawback ? 


big reception was held in his honour at the German 
Embassy, and amongst those igen was the 
famous old sculptor, Professor Gerhardt, who is 
now nearly ninety years old. The old man was 
presented to the Prince, and in the course of con- 
versation His Highness asked him about his life 
in Rome. 

“T have lived here nearly the whole of my life,* 
was the old sculptor’s reply. ‘‘ My best work has 
been done here ; but I am a little tired now, and I 
hope that I may soon be able to go and rest at the 
Testaccio.” 


Solution below. 


OUR SPORTS.—NO IV. 
You buy a rifle ; but all in vain. ; 
You miss your shots, not a bird is slain. 
You miss your dinner, and miss your train, 
But hit the keepers time and agzin. 
That's SHOOTING. 


ROUGH ON THE DENTISTS. 


their shop front re-paint:d, and the notice, ~ \V - 


The Crown Prince welcomed the idea with Paint 7? an 
enthusiasm. : iron a bears 
* “T should certainly go there soon,” he exclaimed 5 Jagainst t' 
“It will do you good, and the sooner you go there 6G; | window. Now - 
the better!” ounce 5 youns:ters i. 

A look of mild surprise crossed the old man’s face, Hi * ing by pron: 
and somebody hurriedly explained to the Prince to alter : 
that “the Testaccio” was not, as he seemed to = notice, n:! 
suppose, a summer villa, but a cemetery ! = rubbing on. : 

~ letters Vievies." 
A WRONG DIAGNOSIS. the roe 


Tere are great doings at Carnarvon this week 
with all the ceremonies attendant on the investiture 
of the Prince of Wales. And in Wales, at any rate, 
a mere Coronation Day will pale into insignificance 
before the splendour of Thursday’s ceremonial. 

Ono has just heard a really capital story of the 
young Prince. The incident occurred some years 
ago—in the year of King Edward’s Coronation, to 
be exact—but it is not very widely known. The 
little Prince was always a great favourite with the 
late King, and he was one of the first to be admitted 
to see the Royal invalid after the terrible operation 
that postponed the Coronation. 


mentave . 
advertisement for Messrs. Pullem and ‘Tugs. Cou 
you guess what their alterations were ? 

Solution below. 


THAT'S LOVE. 
Iney sat on a sofa, 
Quict and still, 

Dora and William. 


But father went out 
(As some fathers will), 
They sat on a sofa, 


There were nurses about, and drawn blinds, and Dora 
an atmosphere of quietness and drugs. The Prince and 
was cautioned not to make a noise, so he entered William 
the room on tip-toe. ——— 
When he saw the boy, King Edward held out his “ pine tite, ae pe Coon by am, We 


hand and smiled weakly, but he was still too ill to 
talk very much. After a few minutes, the Prince 
was told to go, and he was just about to leave the 
room when he turned to the King again and seemed 
to hesitate with a question on his lips. 

“What is it, David?” King Edward asked, 
using the boy’s pet name. 

The Prince ked round. The surroundings 
seemed to recall certain events at home, and it 
seemed a pity to miss anything. 

“May I seo the baby ?”” he whispered, 


HE TOOK THE BISCUIT. 
Various members of the Palmer family, of 


other day, “ but I saw a man crossing the ti 
this morning, who was taking fifteen steps it 4 
time.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Chortles !” said the O.C. BE. “40 
are trying to be too funny, my boy. You © 
reach yourself. Get back to work, and «i 
be impertinent.” 

“ But it’s true, sir.” 

“* Nonsense, I say.”” 

“ Quite true, sir. Ha, ha, ha! He was cw.0i'- 
a step-ladder with fifteen steps init! Ta, ha: ¢ 

‘ Leave the room at once, Chortles !” 


biscuit fame, have presented £150,000 to Universit; 

College, Reading, with the object of enabling it oo Solutions. 
apply for a charter as an independent university. FOR HEADACHES. 
This is in addition to the £50,000 Mr. George | Two-ninths. 

Palmer presented to the university some years ago. GOT YOU! 


A MUSTARD plaster. 


ROUGH ON THE DENTISTS. : 
Tue boys rubbed out the final ‘t’ on both word: 59 


One cannot help recalling a quaint little story 
told of a member of this famous firm—a story that 
is almost too to he true. 

A gentleman travelling by train was certain he 
had met one of his fellow travellers before. 

“Excuse me, but your face scems familiar,” he 
said at last. “I’m sure I have met you, but I 
can’t recall your name.”* 

“ Ah, yes,” replied the other. “We met at 
So-and-so’s.”* 

** But still I can’t remember your name.” 

The other dived in his pocket for his card-case. 
“Dear me, I’ve lost my card-case !”” he exclaimcd. 
“Never mind,” he added. He opened a small 
hand-bag and produced a biscuit which he handed 
to the other with a courteous bow. “It’s the 
second name on the biscuit |* 


Ul yu flyer 
ENTAL g BEOe,.°4 
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that the window read, “Pullem and Tvzg, Dev «! 
Surgeons. We pain!" 
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< BRIDES TURN TAIL. 


i Sensations that have Startled 

Odd Marriage ~ene ci ay: 
sudden disappearance of Lady Constance 
areniba on the day of her wedding is not by 
any means the first sensational incidont in the long 
list of iety engagements, During | the last 
hundred years there have been many similar epi- 
godes, and their causes have beon ascribed to all 
sorts and conditions of things. 

Meny persons W ] to-day recall the strange 
matrimonial adventures of the Right Honourable 
Henry Chaplin, M.P. Away back in the ’sixties, 
when the popular Unionist statesman was a 
youngster, he became engaged to the daughter of a 

ain Tr. 

Cet rari upon the engagement, and presents 
were showered upon the young couple, but every- 
body reckoned without the Marquis of Hastings— 
spendthrift, gambler, and @ very prince of reck- 
lessness) He married Mr. Chaplin’s sweetheart 
secretly—the two meeting outside a well-known 
West ind shop. 

Avenged by his Horse. 

That elopement amongst other things Ied to a 
new chapter being added to the history of racing, 
Mr. Chaplin keeping his horse, Hermit, in the race 
for the Derby when it was reported that it had no 
chance of winning. But Lord Hastings had a 
horse in the race, too, and the owner of Hermit, 
knowing that if his rival's horse were beaten he 
would be ruined, insisted upon his horse running 
against Lord Hastings’. 

The contest took place amid a snowstorm, and 
Mr. Chaplin’s Hermit won at 1000 to 15 against. 

The sequel was tragic, for Lord Hastings shot 
himself shortly afterwards, his Derby losses, added 
to his enormous liabilities, convincing him that 
hefhad come to the end of his tether. 

uring the mayoralty of a well-known City 
merchant, his daughter became enga: to one 
of the civic officials, and the friends of the parties 
prepared a great day’s festivities for them on the 
date selected for their wedding. 

The Lord Mayor of London is always an 
important personage, and royalty takes more than 
an ordinary interest in him and his family, conse- 
quently, the marriage of his daughter was of great 
public interest. But the day before the wedding 
the bridegroom disappeared, and was never secn 
again. 

It was an unenviable position for the young girl, 
and everyone’s sympathy went out to her, but 
they could not find the bridegroom, and the wedding 
bells never rang out, 

Married to a Hindu. 

This year will be long remembered for the 
number of announcements stating that the marriage 
arranged between So-and-So will not take place. 
In one week no fewer than five of these intimations 
appeared in the columns of the fashionable news- 
papers, and they were followed by much speculation 
as to the reasons for the broken engagements. 
But in one case at least the mystery can he solved. 

The man in the case was an officer holding a big 
position in the Indian army, whilo tho girl was 
the niece of one of our leading peers. The engage- 
ment had lasted two years, although the formal 
public announcement took place six months before 
the date fixed for the wedding. 

A monti previously, however, the family of the 
bride discovered that the officer had some years 
earlier gone through a form of marriage with a 
Hindu woman, and despite the fact that all the 
legal authorities who were consulted upon the 
subject declared that the so-called “ wedding ” 
was entirely illegal, the girl immediately declined 
to have anything further to do with the officer. 

At the present moment there is a large country 
house in Scotland in which a beautiful young girl 
is confined as a hopeless lunatic. Ten years ago 
when she was engaged to be married—she was then 
only eightcen—she went to a dance given by a 
peed and neighbour. On her return her chaperone 

oe pi her at the door of her parents’ residence 
and drove on to her own place. 

The girl was admitted = a footman, and what 
piven rently took place can only be guessed, 
2 cause the footman has never been seen since that 
ra In the morning they found the girl babblin 
“ herself in the topmost room in the gloomy 0 

‘ouse, and she has been babbling since. In that 
singlo night she went stark mad. 
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All the Interesting Facts About “ The Investiture.” 


Tue present Prince of Wales is the twenticth 
holder of the title. 


In two instances there has been a Princess of 
Wales without a Prince, Henry VIII. having 
bestowed the title on his two daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, in succession. 


THE title of Prince of Wales is not inhcrited ; 
it is conferred by special creation. 


_ CARNARVON Caste, the scene of the forthcoming 
investiture, is built on the site of the old capital 
of Wales, Caer Segout. 


A We ss terrier is to be presented to the Prince 
sg the dog fanciers of North Wales on the occasion 
of his investiture at Carnarvon, 


From the year 1509, when Henry VII. died, till 
1610 (in which year King James I. created his son, 
Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales) the title was 
not in existence, 


Excerrine our late King Edward, the present 
Prince of Wales is the only holder of the title ioen of 
an English mother during nearly four hundred 
years, 

In what is known as “‘the procession of the 
insignia," the sword, chaplet, ring, and golden 
rod will be borne on cushions by Welsh peers. 


Curiousty enough, the forthcoming investiture 
of the Prince of Wales will be the first one that has 
ever been held in Wales. 


On the death of Queen Victoria, Mr. Lloyd 
George voiced a petition from the Welsh people 
asking that our present King should be invested 
at Carnarvon as Prince of Wales, but the request 
was not granted, 


Tue first Prince of Wales was Edward, son of 
Edward I., who, according to the well-known 
legend, was born in Carnarvon Castle in 1284, two 

ears after the King had subdued Wales. Records, 

owever, show that the Eagle Tower, in which the 
birth is supposed to have taken place, had not then 
been built, 


Tre first Prince of Wales was the first King of 
England to be deposed and murdered, 


Tux title of Prince of Wales has not invariably 
been held by the eldest son of the reigning Sovereign, 
although that has been the rule, generally speaking. 


THERE is still shown at Carnarvon Castle the 
door—called Queen Eleanor’s gateway—at which, 
according to tradition, the first baby Prince of 
Wales was presented naked to the Welsh chieftains. 
Most historians are agreed, however, that the story 
is no more than a charming myth. 


Tne most sacred and symbolic part of the 
ceremony of investiture is the “gift of the ring,” 
intended to signify to the recipient that he is 
expected henceforth to be ‘“‘a husband to his 
country and a father to its inhabitants.” 


Tne third Prince of Wales, Edward of Wood- 
stock, was the son and father of a King of England, 
yet never King himself. 


Tne christening robe of Edward of Westminster, 
sixth Prince of Wales, cost the extravagant sum 
of £554 16s. 8d.; cqual in valuo to more than 
£5,000 of our present money. 
a 
——————— ae 

Don’t rest till you have done it! Done 
what? Why, caught your pal of course. 
See page 96. 


The baby he chained to the kennel! That was @ silly thing to do, wasn’t it? 


dead body. 
remarkable murder mysteries recorded in the annals 
of crime contre round old wells. 
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OTHER “WELL MURDERS.” 


Many of the Cleverest Criminals have Hidden 


their Victims in Old Wells. 
A DISUSED well is an ideal place for concealing 
For this reason some of the mo-t 


The case of tho unhappy Wiltshire servant girl 


Mary Ann Nash, found guilty the other day at 
Devizes of murdering her little son and hiding his 
body in this manner will be fresh in most people's 
memory. 


Another most sensational case of the kind occurred 


in connection with the revolting murder of tho 
two Custom House officers named Galley and 
Chater. 


by a gang of smugglers, and tortured to death. 


These unfortunates were taken prisoncr3 


One of the bodies was thrown into a dry well, 


thirty feet deep, situated in a wood on the slope 
of the Sussex downs. Here it was found, long 
afterwards, by 2 dog accompanying some sportsmen, 
and after a length 
business was dragged to light. 


Sent to Fetch Wator. 


inquiry the whole horrible 


Yet another extraordinary well mystery occurred 


some time ago at a spot between Steyning and 
Bramber. A twelve-year-old boy named Chartes 


Ashmore, the son of a labourer, was sent one dark 
winter's evening to fetch water from ao well a 
hundred yards distant from his cottage. 

As he did not return, his father set out in search 
of him, carrying a lantern, A light coating of snow 
covered the ground, and on this the footsteps of the 
lad were distinctly traced to the edge of the well, 
There they ceased. 

Tho natural inference was that he had fallen in. 
An alarm was raised, and the well was searched. 
But no body was found. Nor from that day to this 
have any tidings of the lost boy come to hand. 
What makes the affair the more puzzling is that no 
footsteps, eithor of the boy or of any other person, 
were found leading from the well in any direction. 

One of the many charges brought against tio 
infamous Lord Lovat, oxecuted for high treason, 
was that he had attempted to murder two of his 
servants by lowering them into a dry well, 

They had offended him by marrying without his 
consent. ‘ Come along,” he said, “ you shall have 
enough of each other,” and he thrust them into the 
well, which was twenty feet deep, and far from 
any habitation. Then he went away and left them. 

te was three weeks before they wore found, and 
their plight can be better imagined than described. 


Hanged but Recovered. 

That a man should be hanged for a supposititious 
murder, and that the hanged man should after- 
wards meet and identify the person he was supposed 
to have murdered, sounds wildly improbable. 
Yet such are the plain facts concerning a case which 
occurred at Deal many years ago. 

Two seamen slept overnight in one room at an 
innthere. Very early the next morning one of them, 
a mere youth, paid his bill and left. As the other 
did not come down to breakfast the landlord went 
up to call him, and was surprised to find him 
missing, while the bed in which he had slept was 
saturated with blood. 

A hue-and-cry resulted in the arrest of the youth, 
and a knife, identified as belonging to the missing 
man, was found upon him. His story was that he 
had borrowed the knife from his room-mate during 
tho night in order to open the rusty catch of a door 
leading to the back garden, where was a conveniences 
he had occasion to visit. When he returned to bed 
the other had gone. 

This defenco was not deemed satisfactory, and 
the young man was committed for tzial. Mean- 
while a body, assumed to be the missing man’s, 
was found in a well not far from tue inn. On the 
evilence the accused was convicted and hanged. 

But thero was no patent drop to the gallows 
in those days, the hanging was eee per- 
formed, and the young man_ recovered. lis 
promptly went away to sca again, and three years 
later he met, on board a ship ho was serving in, the 
very man he was said to have murdered. 

The latter had, it appeared, been Died by a 
surgeon on the day of the supposed crime. During 
the absence of his room-mate the bandaze hal 
come off his arm, which bled copiously, and he got 


up hurriedly in search of the surgeon. But directly 
he got into the street a pressing pounced upoa 
him and carzicd him absard a inaa-of-war 


ow 
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A Tale of Jack and Jill and Jealousy. 
By H. HUNTER. 
Mrs. McRarrerty kept a boarding-house. In the 


advertising columns of the Orb it was described as 
“a eonictiabis home for gentlemen. Piano. Tele- 

hone.” ‘ . P 
Amongst the gentlemen who had made it their home 
was Mr. George Gibbons, warehouseman at Hutton’s, 
But while others had gone, Mr. Gibbons had stayed. 
When he went he wanted to take Norah McRafferty 
with him. . 

Norah was a pretty bluc-eyed colleen, just turned 
twenty, all curves, smiles, and dimples; and as unlike 
tho rather angular, hard-featured woman she called 
mother as a summer rose is unlike a winter cabbage. 
She was employed in the millinery department of 
large establichwetrt in the fashionable shopping 
quarter of the town. : : 

“Tt was quite the smartest wedding of any I've 
ecen,” the girl was ag hp to her mother, as Mr. 
Gibbons took his place at the dinner table. 

All eagerness and animation, she launched into a 
glowing description of the dresses, and while she 
talked tho man devoured her with his eyes. 

He noted the dimples in her cheeks, the little pink 
ears which lay close to her head, and were half hidden 
by the overhanging mass of red-gold hair, always to 
him a wonder and delight. And, as often before, 
he pictured her as the ruler of a chic little four-roomed 
flat out somewhere by the People’s Park, to which she 
would welcome him at the close of the day, and whcre 
he would have her all to himself. 

At the end of the meal Mr. Gibbons had no difficulty 
fn 80 managing that he and Norah met in crossing the 
narrow hall. 

“It’s a ripping fine evening for a walk,” he said, 
suggestively, looking out through the half-open door 

which led into the small garden. He was standing 
close to her, and a strand of her hair caught by the 
breeze brushed his face. 

“ What say ?”” he prompted. 

Well,” she answered, with the reluctance which 
women scem to think necessary on such occasions, 
“T don’t know. But I s’poso a walk wouldn’t do 
me any harm. It gets very stuffy in the shop now 
before the day’s halt done.” 

An hour later, Mr. Gibbons and Norah McRafferty 
might havo been seen sitting on a bench in the Public 
Gardens, the lady’s golden head Rgrig upon Mr. 
Gibbons’ manly gioultler, while one of his stalwart 
arms incircled her dainty waist. To the happy pair 
the sheltered seat in the Public Gardens was a corner 
in Paradise. 

““When shall it be, Norah?” he whispered, accom- 
panying the words with a very pronounced demon- 
etration of affection. ‘‘ Next month?” 

And then, to Mr. Gibbons’ intense surprise, dis- 
approval, and annoyance, Norah, shaking herself 
free, made an entirely uncxpected and rags ae gee 
reply. ‘I wonder,” sho said, “if Hanson Jupp will 
be leading man again this year at the Pavilion?” 

The vision of that four-roomed -flat_with Norah 
pouring out tho tea, which had been in Mr. Gibbons’ 
mind, vanished instantly. The handsome, dashing 
actor who had boarded at Mrs. McRafferty’s during 
his summer engagement at the Pavilion, had been the 
only rival whom Mr. Gibbons had ever fearcd. 

Small wonder then if the intrusion of the actor’s 
name into the holiest hour of his life was greeted by 
Mr. Gibbons with a rush of jealousy, and an insane 
desire for Hanson Jupp’s blood. 

“What do you want to wonder about him for?” 
he asked. She could just sce his lips, drawn in a 
tight linc, and knew his temper was loose. Her own 
eyes twinkled. 

“Oh, what's the odds?” she answered [mis- 
chicvously. ‘‘ Because I do, I s’pose. Are you 
jealous 2?” 

“Look here, now!” he said surlily. ‘Don’t Ict’s 
have any mistake. You've just promised to marry 
me. Very well,then. You'll just have to forget him— 
a miscrable little padded-out doll that I could crush 
between my finger and thumb.” 

“Don't get sore,” she said, smiling sweetly. “I 
only wondered ——” 

“Then don’t wonder any morc!” he growled. 

A s 2 s s 2 


Next day during the {ntcrval allowed for lunch, 
Mr. Gibbons, scanning the columns of the Orb, came 
op an item which literally made him jump. It was 


ome 


Complete Short Story. 


in the “Answers to Correspondents’ column, and 

ran: . 

ARvENT ADMIRER.—We believe the leading man at 
the Pavilion this season will be the same as last—Mr. 
Hanson Jupp. 

Mr. Gibbons stared at the paragraph till his eyes 
looked at if they would fall out of head. Hot 
anger su through his heart. While her head od 
upon his alder and he held her hand in his, Nora 
had actually written to the Urb to inquire about Hanson 


Ju 
Be crushed the paper together, crammed his hat 
on his head, and rushed out. 

When he reached home ho went to the parlour 
whero he heard Norah at the piano. He would have it 
out with her now. But when he saw her, looking 80 
fresh and sweet and pretty, he faltered. 

Tho next instant, however, the image of gs 
smiling, smirking, and self-confident, wsnng into 
mind; and his mouth grew hard, a sudden art 
of flame shot from his cyes, and coming fo he 
pulled the newspaper from his pocket. 

“That’s what you've beea doing, is it?” he said 


hoarsely, pointing to the offending ph, ‘* writing 
to the Git know if that fellow was likely to be here 
ain this summer. It seems he is, And I supposo 


that’s what you're in such high spirits about.” 

Norah only giggled. 

Mr. Gibbons went crimson. 

“Yes or no—did you write to the paper? I mean 
to have an answer. Did you?” : 

“You just said I did,” replied the girl, laughing; 
and with just a hint of sharpness in her tone. 

Mr. Gibbons threatened to choke; and then spcech 
came to his relief. 

“All right!” he snapped viciously. “I'll find 
out. I can, you know. You've promised to marry 
me, you'll have to forget him.” 
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A WORD TO SOLDIERS ABROAD. 3 


3 There are a good many of you who, on leaving 3 
3 England, have had a small balance in the Post § 
$ Office Savings Bank, It may have been a few ¢ 
$ shillings, or even a sovereign. Since you have ¢ 
g been abroad you have never troubled about this $ 


7 
¢ 
® 
L2 


Samount. It didn’t seem big enough to bother $ 
3 about, 
3 We will tell you how you can dispose of it to ¢ 


$the best advantage and with the least trouble. 3 
$ Write a letter to the Controller of the Pest Office 3 
3 Savings Bank, asking him to hand over your $ 
$ balance to the Fresh Air Fund. He will do this, § 
$ with the result that you will be responsible for ¢ 
$ giving a day in the country to as many little $ 
¢slum children as will be paid for at ninepence a 4 
¢ time, 3 
$ Itis very simple, and it does seem a pity that ¢ 
* this balance, however small, should be lying idle 
$ when in our great cities so many kiddies ared 
$ gasping for want of fresh air. bf 
$0000006660606506s600seseserecooroseoceoses 

“T_I can’t!’? stammered Norah, stuffing her 
handkerchief into her mouth. 

Mr. Gibbons’ face turned purple. He could hardly 
believe his cars; and went off slamming the door 
behind him; while Norah, bent double over the piano, 
went into convulsions of laughter. 

Mr. Gibbons was not unknown at the office of the 
Orb. He had called sevcral times with notices about 
the football club of which he was secretary. To secure 
‘Ardent Adniirer’s” name and address, he thought, 
would be a simple matter ; and if his suspicions should 
Spee correct—he gritted his teeth, and vowed that 

e would téar Norah from his heart. 

At that very moment as it happened, Hanson 
Jupp, dashing as ever, so far as curly locks and padded 
figure went, was facing Mr. Solomons, proprietor and 
manager of the Summerstown Pavilion. 

“ Salary, same as last,” said Mr. Solomons, making 
a note of it. 

“ Ex-cuse me,” put in Mr. Jupp, “ but 1-—er—well, 
I expected you'd make it a little ities this time.” 


“Eh! Why?” said Mr. Solomons, looking up. 

“ Well—er— you know, I made a good few friends 
here last season—people who liked my acting. Ani 
that eort of thing, vou know is—er—usually allowed 
to increase an artist's value.” 

““I don't look for big business this year,” said Mr. 
Solomons sourly. ‘‘Money’s scarce in the town. 
Besides, I never heard anybody say that they admired 
you more than any other member of the company— 
never had any inquiries for you.” 

Mr. Jupp whipped a newspapcr from his pocket. 
“No?” he said, smiling. “* Well read that,’’ pointing 
to an item in tho ‘‘ Answers ” column. 

“T expect yon wrote the letter yourself,” said 
Solomons coldly, returning the er. 

“Yon do,” said Jupp.“ Well. Pm willing to make 
a bet that the question was not asked by me, or with 
my knowledge.” 

“IT never bet with members of my company,” 

runted the manager. ‘ But I'll tell you what I 
willdo. If you can prove to me that that question was 


still sillier things that absent-minded folk have done. 
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asked by a bona-fide admirer I'll add ty 
month to your screw for the season.” 
‘Then come with me to tho office of the 
Jupp, his eyes cenciny, 
t was just then that the gentleman wh 
the part of dramatic critic and editor of the * 
column, was saying to Mr. Gibbons: 
“Tell you who wrote to us? 
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“It's only round the « - 


oO doy 


Ansa 


Sorry to rn 


but it’s against the rules. Names, etc., are requis, 
an evidence of good faitl, and are not intend i : 


Pe 
‘* Well, I’ve got to ascertain anyhow!” 
Mr. Gibbons. : el 


[tedese f 


‘* Tf you don’t know how to open that door,” =..! 
the “ Answers” editor blandly, “I'll ring fur s.._ 


one to show you.”’ 


Mr. Gibbons, discomfited but undismaye!, x 


slowly retiring, mutteri: 


and mumbling as he wi). . 


when the door was suddenly opened from wi:!: 


to admit Messrs. Solomons and Jupp. 


“Well, old man,” said Jupp, striding f.r 


without noticing Gibbons, “‘ I’m back.’ 


So I see,” said the dramatic critic, exten’: - 4 


hand. ‘ Well, what——?” 
‘* 4 little personal matter, Mr. Vaynol,” 
Jupp. 


expt cst 


‘“* We should be glad if you would ob!i_:- « 


the name and address of the person who sui: ' 
question to which this is the answer,” and ke !:.i: ; 


paper on the editorial desk. 
‘ What's on, eh?” chuckled Vaynol. 
another fellow here just now—oh, there he 
For the first time Mr. Jupp’s eye fell on Mr 


“ 


There voy 
ink” 
t, Gallet: + 


who, with a face like a thundercloud, was sii. 


at rey in the room. 
“Hello, Gibbons!” he said checrilv. 
you? Still up at Mrs. McRafferty’s 7?” 
““Oh, know him, do you ?”’ cut in Vavnol 
I’ve just been telling him it’s against the r 
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T)l call up the lady on the ’phone, and ask it «. 


any objection.” 


“Thanks awfly!" said Mr. Jupp, smilin: . 
placently at Mr. Solomons; while Mr. Vaynii > 
the transmitter called for 1509, X. And then, .° 


a use : 


Saale 
‘“Wo're the Orb newspaper. 


the Pavilion? Well, Mr. Hanson Jupp is © 
objection to Ict him know your name an 


Are you 
Admirer ’—the lady who sent us that que.: 


t Aye 
vie 
Cre; 


Eh? Oh, yes—ves, certainly! That'll be alli. '- 


“Wants me to keep you,” laughed Vay 
hung up tho receiver. ‘Says she’s coin 
Had no idea that you would feel any interc 
Feel’s flattered and ho 

Mr. Jupp yawned 


ind his glove. 
he said, *‘ are the 


eatest plague of an a 


ne ‘ 
ims 


st by! 


you won't be disant™ 
ww 


war so 


I never encourage ‘em; but they're always s:. 


me flowers and notes.” 


He lit a cigarctic. 
to keep you waiting, Mr. Solomons.” 


He teak rs 


farther notice of Mr. Gibbons; and perhaps it \.- 
woll, for the number which the 07) man had c) : 
up was the number of the McRafferty boarins.}..~ 


and Mr. Gibbons felt that he would never }. 
and joy again as long as he lived. 


Now pt 


However, revenge was sweet, and he woul! |. 


his. 
next issue of the Orb,” he chuckled to him 
leave my signature right across the hand 
which she so ardently admires.” 
“A lady to see you, sir!” announced the 
“* Show her in!” said Vaynol. 


Mr. Jupp rose, a smile on his face. Mr. 


ale and perturbed, watched the door. ! 
e took a step forward—then he stoppe’. 
Filling the openi 


McRafferty, her hard bitten face set in st 
lines, her mouth shut tight, her eyes blazing. 
The smile faded from Mr. Jupp’s features. | 


went chalky-white. 
“Yes,” ‘she snapped viciously, “it's 
* Ardent Admircr,’ young man, if you want 


“There'll be something for *em to read in ©: 


elf wd 


June | 
offt-c:! 


cit 
top. k 


stood the ample figure ©! \’ 


MW Lande 


me! 3 
tol 


But what I admire is your cheek, not yor é 
That's rotten. But you've got pretty good «+ 


come to Summerstown again when you ™ 
last time ten pounds in my debt. 


en 


How about i. 
The two months’ board and lodging what : 


for? Have you brought it with you? Ifyou)... ++ 


face ! 


don’t you attempt to show your 


““My dear Mrs. McRafferty,” stammerc 


happy J upp, ‘*I—I was going—to—to bring 
—to-day !’ 


“Then put it there!” said the lady, ex 
large hand. “‘ I'll take it and save yor the 
* * * 


“I'm sorry, dear,” said Mr. Gibbons to Nit vy. 6 


hour later, “sorry, for what I said, and for w! 
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“Well, it’s all over now, George,” she e0- 


generously. ; 
me that {en pounds for a—a trousseau. So 
asked me that night in the Gardens I cot 


wondering if Mr: Jupp would be coming back ; 


then——” 


“ But you ece, dear, mother had } 1" 


wien 
ldots 
bea.’ 


Mr. Gibbons bent his head, found her lips, an} ~~ 


“Glory be, Norah!” he exclaimed 
kissing her again. 
the town for ‘ 


“Then take it, George,” she said, smiling 
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“ We can secure the best little 1" 
two-two’ a month, if wo take it at. © 


ender! 
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A Territorial Tel!s Why He Buys Alum Before 
Going Away. 


ou drew aside half a dozen chemists, grocers, 
atoll and colourmen, and asked them if they had 
experienced & small boom in any particular com- 
modity lately probably four of them would answer, 
“Yes; alum.” 
Ther would tell you that men, young men and 
middle-aged men, have been coming in every 
recently and departing with pounds of 


svenin, 
Fite * hsed amg hangs a tale. 
These men are erritorials, and they have 


bought alum because the time of camp is drawing 
ar. 

me NOW when you suddenly forsake sedentary 
town life for one in which you must walk more or 
jess continuously for six or seven hours a day for a 
fortnight, your feet are going to let you down 
pretty badly unless they are “treated” for some 
time before you set out. 


It Hardens the Soles of the feet. 


And the best treatment is alum—alum mixed 
in water, in which you soak your feet every night 
hefore going to bed for a week before camp begins. 
It hardens the soles beautifully, and greatly 
minimises the chance of blisters, which are the 
‘Territorials’ arch enemies in camp. 

But the feet are not the only things which have 
to be seen to as July draws to aclose. Socks, 
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THE G.P.O. 


We learn that the much abused new penny stamp will save 
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boots, kits, arms—a dozen matters must be looked 
into and got shipshape. 

Socks are immensely important. Six pairs at 
least will be needed—I knew a man who took 
fifteen pairs of socks to camp with him, a pair for 
every day—and nothing thin or darned can be 
admitted into the kit bag of the wise soldier. 
Thin socks are frightful to march in and darned 
ones are simply blister-makers. Thick white 
“cricket socks" are the best. 

Boots are as important as socks. “Two pairs 
of boots or shoes, thick soled and well ‘ broken in,’ 
should be taken to camp,” says the official commu- 
nication on the subject; and “soles studded with 
—not too many—short nails will be found helpful 
for marching on grass,” it adds, 

“Breaking in” new boots is very important, 
hence the number of young men who are taking 
squeaky evening walks in quict streets and the 
parks at the moment, 


Not Fit Without Training. 


There is a physical side to these evening walks | 


too. The vast majority of Territorials are by no 
means fit to face camp without some training. 


The walk home from business every night or the , 
occasional game of cricket or tennis are not | 


sufficient preparation for prospective hours of 
marching 
or the dry, punishing roads of Kent ; there isa tired, 
heavy feel about the feet and legs after walking 
which must be worked off before going to camp. 

And then, uniforms, kit,andsoon. Loose buttons, 
grease spots, missing 
others ca be fooked, for and put right. Odds 
and ends, too, a “ housewife," a knife, a fork, a 
spoon, 
indispensable soldier’s friend—have to be got 
from the canteen at headquarters in good time. 
It is no joke to find yourself in camp without 
one or two of those small things which are really 
such big things. 

And last, but by no means least of the prepara- 


over the grassy slopes of Salisbury Plain 


arta, all these things and | 


some spare uniform buttons, o tin of the | 
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‘ tions is rolling the troublesome but most ricccssary 
yreat coat. People who have never tried to roll o 
| military great coat will not appreciate what this 
imeans. Let me assure such fortunate folk that 
this rolling is about a thousand times worse than 
tying your dress tie when you don't know how to 
tie it. 
Old Soldiers Find it Hard. 

There are all sorts of mysteries about “a 
bayonet’s length,” and so on in rolling a coat. anc 
I defy the oldest of soldiers to roll his coat and get 
it neatly in its straps by himself. It takes two 
people to do it; tho man who comes to you 
and says, “I have rolled my own great coat,” is 
cither a genius or one of disercditable imagination. 

In London alone there are closo upon 30,000 
Territorials, and altogether some hundred thousand 
young men and middle-aged men aro at 
present doing most of the things outlined in this 
article, 
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; Let’em all come! All the pals you have 
; caught I mean. The more the merricr—are 
| the children. See page 96. 


EXTREMELY PROBABLE. 
| ‘“Whicr is the greater statesman, Mr. Asquith 
“or Mr. Balfour—and why i 
This was question No. 8 on Smithson’s exani- 
| nation paper, and Smithson was weak on political 
' questions. 

Which is the greater statesman ? Should he 
'tass up? Should he take the names in alpha- 
' hetical order ? Should he-— 
| Ah, an idea! Smithson’s brow cleared, and, 
scizing his pen he wrote : 
| “TE we consider carefully who Asquith and 
i Balfour are, if we look thoughtfully at what they 
‘have done, and ask ourselves which is the greater 
-tatesman, we must unhesitatingly answer in the 
aflirmative !” 


IS SAVING—WILL THE CRAZE SPREAD? 


it may take the line depicted below. 
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If this wave of economy spreads, 
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DONT ANNOY THE SKIPPER. 


Why you mustn’t Trifle with the Captain of a Ship. 


‘ue other day there appeared in the Press an 
account of how an elopement was stopped by the 
father of the runaway girl stepping on board a liner 
just as it was about to eet sail. The account 
ended by stating that the man was ordered by the 
captain to disembark in spite of the fact that he 
had paid his passage and wished to complete his 
journey even though deprived of his illicitsweetheart. 

Now many might be inclined to think the action 
of the captain tyrannical. Nevertheless, he was 
well within his rights. The law defines the captain 
as “master of the ship”; and his authority over 
the crew and passengers is the same as that of a 


WHAT THE FIGURES ARE FOR. 

Tue numerals printed across the middle of some 
stout or ale labels, indicate the date when the beverage 
was bottled. When a bottler purchases a barrel of 
stout from a brewer, he 
receives sufficient labels 
for the number of bottles 
the barre] contains. These 
labels are stamped with 
the date on which the 
stout will be ready for 
bottling, April 16th, 1910, in 
this case. To read the date 

ou divide the numerals 
to twos, N. 10-04-16, and, 


father over a child or a master over an apprentice. | reading from right to left 
This is a point to be borne in mind when you are on | this gives you 16-04-10 N., 
our summer holiday. When you have paid your | which {is the date in 


question. The letter N. 
refers to the brew. A 
purchaser in the know can, therefore, seo at a glance 
whether the stout is freshly bottled or not. 


MANY TOOLS IN ONE. : 
Tue little instrument shown in the illustration is 
useful to _ penalty, and {s a combination of man 
tools. small hammer A, when reversec, 
becomes a 


fare on a pleasure steamer you may be inclined to re- 
gard the captain as a mere servant employed to 
minister to your pleasure. So he is—but do not 
forget that that paid servant possesses a greater 
ounce your person than does a magistrate on 
ry a 

He can do nothing to you as long as you obey 
the regulations. But should you re to comply 
with these he is entitled to have you put in irons 


forthwith without anything resembling a trial. double cork- 
Feared an Attack from Pirates: ay gle 
Some years ago the captain of a pleasure vesscl waste for 
feared an attack from pirates. He accordingly cleaning fe 
ordered all the male passengers to perform certain barrels. The 


tasks in the expectation of a fight. The fight 
did not come off, and one of the passengers brought 
an action against the captain on reaching dry land. 

The Court held that the captain was perfectly 
within his right in compelling the passenger to work, 
but that he was eedboualy alarmed and, therefore, 
not justified in expecting a fight. 

In one case a captain ordered a passenger to be 

ut in irons because he had reason to believe that 
was spreading discontent amongst the crew 
from which a mutiny might possibly arise. The 
passenger brought an action, but the captain won. 

A captain may refuse to allow a passenger to 
enter the dining-saloon if his conduct is in any way 
improper. On the contrary, he has no power thus 
to banish a notorious evil-doer if there is no 
misbehaviour. For it was once held that a captain 
had no right to arrest a passenger who was known 
to be a pickpocket. 

The captain has many duties in return for his 
autocratic power. For instance, in a ship that 
carries no doctor the captain is compclled to attend 
the patient himself. He must cnter all the 
symptoms in the official log-book together with a 
careful account of the progress of the illness. If the 
ag is attended by a passenger doctor the captain 

still responsible, 


Captains can Marry Couples. 

If the illness is fatal he must enter the time of 
death and the exact position of the ship at the time. 
And if there is no chaplain he must undertake these 
duties and read the burial service. 

The captain may be called upon to perform a 
marriage service ; and a marriage so made is legally 
binding provided that full details thereof are duly 
entered in the official log-book. 

Every time the captain exercises his privilege 
over asubordinate the details must be entered in the 
official log-book. This must not be confused with 
the ordinary log-book which is gencrally kept by 
the first officer, and is merely a daily record of tho 
details of the voyage. The official book is kept 
by the captain himself, and is examined by the 
British consul in every foreign port. 

If you are fortunate enough to be invited on to a 
man-of-war, you must not forget that there is a 
special etiquette to be observed if you would avoid 
giving offence. 

For instance, when going out to the warship in 
@ Service boat, you might perhaps stand aside and 


hammer also 
protects a 
small screw- 
ng B, and 
e 0 ite 
end ot the 
cross-piece C, 
fs anothe oe 
larger one. 
“ fs a thumb- 
screw with an ofl toucher attached, which fits in a 
hollow receptacle containing the oil. E is a small 
pricker protected by the clip F, and G is a spanner 
used for unscrewing nuts. 


WHERE THE BREEZES BLOW. | 
In the Shetland Isles, where the wind is exceedingly 
strong, the houses are fitted with porches containing 
a door on either side. A very powerful wind blowing 
throngh an open door would do considerable damage 
to the interior of the house, so the two doors, shown in 


YY) 


the illustration, are employed. When the wind blows 
from X, the householder uses the door B, and when 
the wind blows from Y, he enters his house at A. 
There is, therefore, no chance of the wind blowing 
through the interior of the houses, as one of the doors 
may be safely employed in the strongest gale. 


FOR ENGINE DRIVERS. 

Tur white disc with the red arm attached shown 
in the illustration, is used on some railways at the 
entrance to tunnels. Without this simple device an 

ine driver would be severely handicapped, as when 
he emerged from a tunnel he could not tell for the 
moment 
whether 
the signals 
were for or 
against him, 
being tem- 


make way for the captain to get into the boat first. orarily 

Also you might remain standing in the boat until linded by 
the captain was seated. In both cases you would be the smoke 
acting wrongly. For it is the privilege of a captain and steam. 
to be the last to enter such a boat, while he is the — work 


only.one who may stand thercin except the coxswain. 
Remember to salute the quarter-deck not once 
only, but every time you step on to it. And if 
tho cantain is takh g a constitutic nel you must be 
careful to keep to the side farthest from him, 


automatically and inform the driver if the line is clear 
at the other entrance to the tunnel. The signal in the 
larger picture shows the line clear, while the smaller 
illustration indicates that the signals at the other end 
of the tunnel are set at danger. 
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“ Doing Everybody’s Uncle.’ 


The Wily Ways of the Pawnbroker Swindic; 

Most people consider that pawnbrokiny j- 
of the businesses which pay. So it would be jf. 
body were honest, but then uncle knows that». 
of his nieccs and nephews are always on the Joo}... 
to make something out of him. : 

The nephews’ and nieces with the min-t ; 
countenances and the most innocent demncan, 
often the most artful in swindling their ben: y 
relation. Competition is so keen nowaday; ; 
pawnbrokers are compelled to advance a: ; 
as they eg can on any article submits 
them. Il the greater is their loss, the. 
when they discover that they have |. , 
swindled. 

One of the favourite tricks of peop!> - 
systematically pawn goods for profit is to ut: | 
a pawnbroker’s sale. There they buy t' _ 
at the lowest price, and touching them :. 
bit, pawn them again for more than they :1 
them. 

As soon as the money is handed over, the t° ¢ 
is destroyed, for the swindler never intends tv; ; 
any interest. The pawnbroker doesn't di. . 
that he has been “ had” till something ove: « \ 
later when he puts the goods under the han: 

ain. 

Meanwhile, he has been utilising valiable <: 
in his shop all to no purpose. 

The Old Clothzs Dodge. 

Another dodge of the crafty customer is to |-:+ 
in any quantity of greasy old clothes. The « 
carefully packed up and pawned at 1: 
preferably a night when there is a bit of a rus. on, 
towards the end of the week. The pawnbrok-r 1. 
hurried, and he has to examine tie thins |v 
artificial light. The result is that he is done tin 
and again. As a matter of fact, night is the vy 
best time for getting a loan, because even jvor 
jewellery more 7 oe muster then. 

One artful swindler managed to pawn a v's) 
houseful of furniture, receiving a cheque for a |i: 
amount. The interest had only been pail ior 
short time when the man died. The pawnhroner. 
making arrangements to sell the efiect:. found ¢. 
he had no claim whatever upon them, as his cus! 1. 
had settled them on his wife before pawning t's 
Of course, it was a dead loss to him. 

Bicycles and sewing-machines are ancther liz» 
source of income to the swindler; mest of ti. 
articles are obtained on the hire system, only oxe 
instalment being paid before they are pledge. 

One artful pair had the audacity to ta’ 
small shop sak have it stocked with all sc:!- «© 
goods liko gramophones, bicycles, 
machines, and so on. The great majority o! ! 
stuff was obtained on credit. Bit by bit ' 

awned every scrap and promptly disap) 
No wonder that the cash down system is be 
more popular ! 
Bang Goes £10. 

Another swindle depends upon the pe 
skill of the rogue who works it. He will p. 
genuino heavy Albert gold chain for ten |: 
gay. 

A day or two later he comes back to thc 
with ao friend and introduces him as 1 | 
purchaser. The chain is brought out for ins. 
and during the examination an imitation « 
stamped with a false hall-mark, is substitit: | 
the genuine article. ; 

After a little bargaining and grumblin-. | 
“ likely purchaser” says that the Albert is « 
more than he can afford, and no sale is ¢'« 
That is the last the pawnbroker sees of th: | 
Another one, though, will have the sau |: - 
worked on him with the same chain! ; 

The greatest foe of the pawnbroker 1 '° 
unredecmed pledge, and advantage is often i... ' 
of this fact by rivals, A young man sets v) «! 
opposition pawnshop, and to obtain a conn 
he accepts goods and lends a slightlv higher amv 
than he would do if he were well-established. 

His rivals, determined to crush him, seri |. f 
assistants or people in their employ to pledze | | 
own unredeemed articles which are practic’ 
worthless. Naturally these things aro accep (+ 
the innocent beginner in the business, and ‘ 
when stock-taking arrives does he discover ' 
mischief. ; 

The ruin of many a pawnbroker has been « - 
this concerted action of his neighbours. 
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Parrots,” said 
Pincher sullenly, ‘‘ are 
like half-educated 
savages, bloomin’ dan- 

rous; I never want 
to seo one again; if I 
do I shall wring its 
nock.”’ 

The little man had 
flung himself into a 
chair in an obvious 
state of anger. 

“* T suppose,” I said, 
: . “that a parrot has 
with the story you've come to tell 


something to do 


Te has!” said Pincher grimly, and remained silent 
until I had mised him a drink, then having calmly 


appropriated a cigar, the frown left his face, and ho 


erinned. 
= There is a funny side to it,” he admitted, “ though 
IT ain't had time to see it properly yet. It's easy to 
liuwh at your mistakes & long time after they've 
iappencd, but it ain't at all easy just at first; I dare 
civ an old gent wot’s come a cropper over a banana 
skin will langh at the thought of it when the bruises 
‘ave died down, though at the time of it happenin’ 
he's ready to murder ia boy who dropped the skin.” 
~cptat's fairly sound philosophy, Pincher,” I said ; 
“hat you mentioned a parrot.” 
Vincher mentioned the parrot again with several 
auititving adjectives. 

ff was like this,” he said, recovering himself ; 
“the other evenin’ I was walkin’ theaugh Regent's 
Par when I heard a squeaky voice shout out: * I'm 
she doctor, ['m the doctor!’ It quite startled me, 
uv | was lookin’ round when I saw a grey parrot, 

iin’ among some bushes, laughin’, yes, actually 
iuuhin’, the bloomin’ bird was, cos it had seare:| mo. 
Now L didn't like the look of him, but I knew that 
;arrots were valuable an’ there was chance of a 
de cnt reward, so I meant to catch him if I could. 

“Pretty Polly, I says, movin’ nearer the bush, 
after secin’ that there was no one near. * Come alung, 
Polly.’ 

“"T'm the doctor, I'm the doctor!’ shrieked the 
4 3,omin’ bird, an’ then started to whistle, then he gave 
a yeck at my hand and spread out his wings. It's a 
rarvcl I didn't lose a finger, but I had the presence of 
mind to catch him one on the side of the head, an’ 
savin’ ‘Thank you, mother dear!’ in a faint, soft 
.cive, he lay quite quiet, an’ stickin’ him in my coat, 
1 hurried to my lodgings which were Camden Town 
way, Close at hand, 

“When I got to my 
cupboard, an’ after lyin 
got to his feet. 

“*I'm the doctor, he says, in a solemn voice, 
lookin’ at me with his head on one side. * Thank 
you, thank you!’ 

“didn't like the look of him, so I shut the door to 
within an inch or so, to give him ventilation, an’ 
‘vent out an’ bought a threepenny packet of parrot’s* 
ood. Well, I don’t know whether the fool was 
wrong, or whether his escape had upsct him, or 
whether it was the tap on the head I’d given him, 
anyway when I went to have a look at him in the 
morning he was as dead as a door nail.” 

That was rough on the bird,” I said. 

“Rough on the bird!” cried Pincher. 
about me, guv'nor ? Wasn't it roughon me? Hadn't l | 
sciter risked my life in capturing the brute, took tho j 
trouble of takin’ him home and buyin’ food for him, 
an’ then when I saw the advertisement losin’ all my 
appetite for breakfast !”” 

* What advertisement ?” I asked. 

Tincher flicked the ash from his cigar; his face was 
set grimly. 

‘The advertisement offerin’ ten pounds reward for 
the bloomin’ parrot that was lyin’ in the cupboard 
behind me.” he said in a husky voice, ‘Grey parrot 
with white head,’ it said, ‘lost from the house of a 
doctor in Gower Street,’ an’ the advertisement added 
that the bird was very fond of eayin’ ‘ I'm the doctor.’ 

Fancy me sittin’ there knowin’ that if that bloomin’ 
parrot in the cupboard had an ounce of life in him, 
I'd only just have to watk along to Gower Strect an’ 
pik up ten pounds! It was a cruel situation, but 
while I was talkin’ it over to myself I suddenly had an 
icea. All _parrots aro much alike, I thought, why 
shouldn t I buy one like the dead ‘un, teach the beast 
to say ‘I’m the doctor!’ an’ then take him round to 
Cower Street an’ collar the tenner ? 

1'd got a few pounds I could afford to risk, an’ 
even if the dodge didn’t work, I'd probably be able to 
sell the narrot for more than I gave for it. Don’t look 
st me like that, guv’nor, I didn't know so much about 


room I put him in a little 
there glarin’ at me for a bit he 
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Few men marry their first love. So 
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the born cusscdness of parrots as I do now. I was as 
innocent as a bloomin’ baby about ‘em. 

Well, T went straight away to a shop I knew down 
near tho docks, tal:in’ the dead parrot as a pattern 
that I wanted to get matched, an’ after seein’ about 
fifty birds, as much alike as two peas, I beat the chap 
down from five pound to three, an’ came away with a 
bird that the dealer swore was intelligent an’ a goo:l 
talker, him (the dealer) chuckin’ in a small cage for me 
to get him home in in place of the dead chap I left 
with him. 

_ An’ that day I worked harder than I’ve done in my 
life. ‘I'm the doctor,’ I says over an’ over again. 

I'm the doctor! Thank you, mother dear!’ Them 
bein’ the two sentences that the other blightcr had got 
off so pat. My landlady comin’ in unexpected, 
thought I'd gone mad an’ was just goin’ to send for 
the police when I explained. 

“Talk, talk, talk, by evenin’ my jaws ached, an’ my 
throat was as dry as it is—thank you, guv'nor!” 

Pincher paused to mix his drink, sipped it, and 
resumed. 

“All the time T talked there sat the bloomin’ bird 
on his perch, with his head on ono side, lookin’ at me 
with his two wicked beady little eyes, an’ never sayin’ 
a word, I could have wrung his neck, but as he cost 
three quid I had to be careful. Then late at night 1 
chucked it an’ went out for a drink, an’ when I came 
back that bloomin’ bird shook himself an’ started 
climbin’ round the cage. 

“«I'm the doctor, he yelled; ‘I’m the doctor, 
T'm the doctor.’ 

“IT don't know how long he’d have kept it up, but 
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TEN LITTLE SLUM KIDS. 


Ten Iittle slum kids, one in a decline, 
Fresh air was wanted, so there were nine. 
Nice little elum kids—pneumonia, they state, 
Fresh air was wanted, so there were eight. 
Eight little slum kids, another went to Heaven, 
Fresh air was wan so there were seven. 
Seven li:tle slum kids, measles at its tricke, 
Fresh air was wanted, so there were six. 

Six little slum kids, kickirg and alive, 
Fresh air was wanted, co there were five. 
Five littlo slum kids, fever took one more, 
Fresh air was wanted, so there were four. 
Four little slum kids, pale and sad to sec, 
Fresh air was want-d, co there were three. 
Three little slum kids, what are we to do? 
Fresh air was waated, so there were two. 
Two little slum kids, another one has gone, 
Fresh aie was wanted, so there is one. 

One Little slum kid; let us make her strong! 
Fresh air is wanted, send your cash along— 


—to the Hon, Secretary, F.A.F., “ Pearson's Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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my landlady’s husband, a big chap wot works on the 
railway, came in in his nightshirt, an’ told mo unless 
I put the bird in the dark or wrung his neck, he'd 
wring mine. So I covered up the cage an’ went to bed 
feclin’ that I was as good as seven pounds in pockct. 

“ ‘The next mornin’, coverin’ up the cage in brown 
paper, I set off for the address in Gower Street. It 
was a very smart-lookin’ house with a brass plate on 
the door an’ a footman to open it. 

“© Yost a parrot, I believe,’ I says, dignified like. 

*** Have oe found it?’ he says quickly; an’ on 
me sayin’ I had I was asked into a large room, an’ the 
chap after makin’ a lot of fuss, lookin’ at the silver an’ 
go on, goes off to tell his master. 

“Then, after a bit a grey-whishered chap came in 
with a stcrn-faced old girl who glanced at me as 
though I was doin’ ’em a great wrong, instead of 
restorin’ their pet parrot—or anyway, the bird they'd 
think was it. 

““* Where have you been keepin’ our darlin’ Dickie?” 
she sea. ‘I believe vou stole it, you wicked man! , 

“*Tfush, my dear!’ says Whiskers quickly.‘ This 
man has a parrot, if it is our bird we pay him the 
reward we offered, if it isn’t, there is no harm done ; 
you mustn't speak so recklessly.’ 

‘© TH speak as I choose,’ she began, 
that——’ 

“Td taken the paper off the cage an’ they ron forward. 

“Get back, ye lubbers!’ sereeched the bloomin’ 
bird, an’ scein’ sailors had been talkin’ to him, I got 
anxious, 

© Our Dickie never spoke like that,’ safd the old alt, 
peerin’ at the bird, evidently puzzled, for in looks he 
might havo been the twia brother to the chap wot 
had died in my cupboard. 

“Ho's a knowin’ bird,’ I said, quick; ‘be must 
have picked it up from a sailor brother of mine wot——’ 

“<T'm the doctor,’ screeched the bird, evidently 
gettin’ excited by the way they was starin’ at him. 

“There you sce, mum,’ I says; * when ho sees you 
he remembers his old talk.’ 
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“T believe Ud have picked up the ten quid an’ 
got away all right. When all of a sudden that 
wretched bird got the sentence mixed up with sume 
of his sailor language. 

“*Tm the blank doctor!’ ho said, in a deep voice. 
‘Tho blank blankety doctor, Laugh, you grog- 
swilling sca lawyers, laugh, blank you, laugh!’ 

“That did it! 

“The old girl ran from the room, puttin’ her hans 
to herears, an’ that bloomin’ parrot screamed the most 
horrible language you ever heard after her. 

“* Stop him!’ cried old Whiskers, very red in the 


ace. 

“Tasked him how the—he thought I was goin’ to do 
it, but he pulled the paper round, an’ just as he was 
doin’ so:that bloomin’ parrot spread out: his tail. 

“+ Thank Heaven, that’s not our bird!’ said the 
old chap. ‘That bird's got a red feather in his tail ; 
ours was grey all over.’ 

ss Would you believe it, guv’nor, that a bird, after 
nearly givin’ the whole game away by his languare, 
would go an’ upset everythin’ by havin’ a red feather 
in his tail ? 

“© Get out!’ roared the doctor cove, ‘or I'll have 
you thrown out, a low-down swindler, that’s what 
you are!’ 

“© Dm the doctor, I’m the blank blankety doctor ! z 
said that bloomin’ parrot, an’ it took all the heart out 
of me. It was no good arguin’, no good tryin’ to sell 
the brute, so out I went. carryin’ the cago. 

“Out in the street I shook it as hard as I could, 
I was that mad, an’ the language the parrot uscd 
was wot sailors use in a storm, I suppose, if so they re 
a most wonderful fluent set of men. [ hurried along 
dreadin’ that I should get run-in for wot the bloomia’ 
bird was sayin’ to hisself. 

“Twas puzzling my brains as to wot IT should 
do with the beast—I knew what I'd havo liked to have 
dono if he hadn't cost me three quid—when suddenly 
there was a shrick, a flappin’ of wings, an’ the parrus 
was flyin’ off up to the roof of a house. 

“ Evidently in shakin’ the cago I'd unfastened the 
door an’ he'd managed to escape. I stood thero 
thinkin’ of the three quid an’ all my work, an’ I could 
have cried, I hadn't words to express my feelin’s. I 
doubt if one of them bloomin’ sailors out in a storm 
could have risen tu the occasion. 

** Quite a little crowd collected, but ladies moved on 
quick, when the bird began to talk, an’ small boys went 
to fetch their fathers. But before they could get 
back, the parrot, with a horrible laugh, just like a 
human bein’, spread out his wings an’ tlew off. Three 
quid gone like a puff of smoke !”* 

“T’ suppose you've heard nothing of it? ” T said. 
“ You've no idca where he is?” 

“T know where he ought to be!” said Pincher 
grimly, as he pushed his wlass towards me. 


(Another of Pincher’s yarns next week) 


NO WONDER THEY SELL. 

Ir would seem tliat we have lost the art of 
advertising in England. We certainly never reach 
the heighis to which tiis little gem soars. It is 
used by an American firm to ad vertise a special ~ 
brand of cigars: 

This marvellous and unrivalled brand is now on 
the market, and its popularity is unbounded, No 
cigar ever met with such an enthusiastic reception 
since the invention of tobacco. The President of 
the United States sent for the first box, and said 
he would rather be the man who made that cigar 
than be President. 

The tobacco from which these cigars are mado 
is grown entirely in consers atorics, and the civar 
is manufactured on mahovany ta hy thorowuh- 
bred Cubans, in claw-hammer coats and white kids, 

When a man smokes one of these ei;ars he walks 
on air and dreams that he has a diamond s: arf-pin 
and a sixty-live dollar suit of clothes, aud has just 
married rich. 

It makes the breath sweet and keeps the tecth 
white, and will force a moustache on the smoothest 
lip in tive wecks, It improves and beautilies the 
complexion, eradicates freckles, tan, and dandruff, 
and imparts to the oldest countenance the resy 
freshness of youth. It permeates the house, tha 
window curtains, and clothes with the delicaio 
odours and exquisite fragrance of hcliotrope, jockey 
club, and white rose. It will fasten the front gate 
every night, carry in the paper in the morning, 
chase the hens off the garden, and blister the boy 
with a rubber gun. 

People who smoke the cigar vill live longer. 
make more money, wear better clothes, drive 
faster horses, pay bigger pew rent. xo to chareh 
more regularly, and marry pretticr wives than any 
other class of men. 

It burns with an ash so whito that chaik antl 
make a black mark upon it, and it wouldn't br: uk 
off and fall inside your vest, not if you were to 
strike it with an cartiquake. 


Zz 
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O aiRiES PVE ACTUALLY SECS. 
Ci. eee 


Mr. ALFRED LESTER, the Well-known Comedian, 
Tells How He Spent a Day in Epping Forest. 


A mMonTH ago, had anybody asked me if I believed 
in fairies, I should have replied by saying: ‘* Not 
half!” or “I don’t think !* or something equally 
scornful and unbelieving. 

Perhaps it was a natural enough attitude for 
one who had passed his first childhood and not yet 
reached his sccond. Fairies, like the sea-serpent 
and the man-who-never-told-a-lie, were things one 
had heard of, but had never seen. A few appear in 
Christmas pantomimes, it is true, but they are not 
really fairies ; and I, like everybody else, I suppose, 
took it for granted that the real fairy was as dead as 
the dodo. 

That, I say, was what I thought a month ago. 
Now all that is changed, for with my own eyes I have 
actually seen fairies. Ihave even spoken to them. 

I must admit that some of my youthful ideas 
of fairies were rather knocked on the head. The 
fairies I saw and spoke to didn’t appear suddenly 
from nowhere in particular. They hadn't ae 
They didn’t even wear pink diaphanous robes. If1 
hadn't seen them at work I should have thought 
them ordinary human beings. But, now that I 
come to recall some of the old fairy tales, I remember 
the good fairies gencrally came disguised in the most 
unexpected way; and what could be more unex- 
chao than to find a fairy looking like an ordinary 

uman being ? 
Fresh Alry Fairios. 

I'll tell you all about them. 

Somebody said to me : “ If you want to see some- 
thing really alas you should go out to 
Loughton in Epping Forest, There are fairies 
there.” 

I scarcely believed him, of course, but I went to 
Loughton, end there I found the Fresh Airy Fairies. 

Perhaps you think I’m talking nonsense, and that 
I only imagined they were fairies. I’m not. I'll 
tell you something about what they had done, and 
you can judge for yourselves. 

They had gone into the nooks and corners of 
the poorest districts in London, and they had picked 
out hundreds of poor little boys and girls, and had 
brought them out to Loughton, where they had 
arranged to give them a whole day in fairyland. 

And what a jolly fairyland it was, too! There 
never was such a blue sky or such green grass, 
and the leaves on the trees—and such whopping 
big trees, too—looked fresh and juicy enough to eat. 

If you tumble at home the ground hits back and 
raises a bump! But in fairyland the grass was so 
soft and cosy that falling became @ positive pleasure. 
The sun was shining in tho sky jut like anything, 
as the saying is, and a little breezo was blowing just 
right, As for the air, it seemed charged with a sort 
of electric happiness. 

Altogether, it was quite the pleasantest fairyland 
that anybody could imagine. 

How to Become One'of Them. 

The only thing that wasn’t a bit what one would 
call fairylike was what the fairies gave the children 
to eat. None of your drops of honey in a rose- 
petal! That, if I remember rightly, was what the 
story-book fairy banquets generally consisted of. 
These Fresh Airy Fairies, However, were sensible 
fairies, who recognised that fresh food and plenty of 
it was at least as important as fresh air; and, pro- 
bably for the first time in their lives, in the case of 
some of them, the children had as much as they 
could eat. 

One of the fairies to!d me how their fairyland was 
worked, and then I discovered that there were a lot 
moro fairies in the world than I had suspected, 
and that anybody can become a fairy quite easily. 

All you have to do is to make one little slum child 
poe happy for a single day, giving it fun and 

resh air, and plenty of good an And the best 
way to age this is to send nine pennies to the 
head office of fairyland, which is, of course, tho 
Fresh Air Fund, and that will insure a child being 
sent into fairyland and will make you a fairy at 
the same time. It’s very, very easy, and if you only 
saw how much the poor children enjoyed being in 
fairyland you would send off your ninepences at 
once. 

Now then, would-be fairies, forward, please ! 

The address is the Hon. Secretary, Fresh Air 
Fund, Pearson’s Weckly, 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. (Fudl particulars on page 96.) 

ALFRED LESTER. 


This suggests to me @ conrpetition, “Why Iam glad I didn’t marry my first love.” 


prize-winner, C. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 
OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 
AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 33. 
(1) LONELY FURROW. 
The following explanation of this term was sent by the 
Valker, 23 Union Street, Torquay : 
This phrase was made historic in a speech by Lord 


Rosebery, when he declared, in {isolation from strict 
pert ties, that he was ploughing a “‘ lonely furrow.” 


ts meaning is obvious, as indicating a politician or 


worker in any movement taking Andependent views, 
and prepared to be self-detached or singular. 


(2) GORDIAN KNOT. 
J. Norman, “ Lilyvale,” Lower Weston, Bath, supplied 


the winning definition in the following terms: 


Gordius, King of Phrygia, is said to have made a 


knot which defied all efforts to untie it until Alexander 
the Great, indicating his character and policy, cut 
it with his sword. Overcoming difficulties by adopting 
a bold course of action despite obstacles is frequently 
termed “ severing the Gordian Knot.” 


(3) BLACK ROD. 
The prize in this contest has been awarded to Ao 


Clements, Knutsford Drive, Cliftouville, Belfast, whose 
contribution read as follows: 


“Black Rod” is chicf Gentleman Usher to the 
Sovercign and Usher of the Order of the Garter. He has 
charge of all arrangements for, maintaining order in the 
Tlouse of Lords, and he, or his deputy, summons the 
House of Commons to the Peers when its presence 
is required. 

(4) ZONAL TARIFF. 

The explanation slected cs the best was submitted 
by 9. Bowen, 49 Upper Grand Canal Sireet, Dublin, and 
was thus worded : 

The Hungarian Government has divided the country 
into zones, or belts, havi Buda-Pesth as their 
centre. The fare for travelling across each of these 
zones, of any part of them, although they vary in 
length, fs fixed at one standard rate—hence zonal 
tariff. 


(3) A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

This phrase teas best defined by the winner, T. Lav, 
Main Strect, Holytown, who wrote as follows : 

Of Charlemagne's knights, Roland and Oliver were 
two whose exploits were so equal and similar that 
only a story about Oliver could equal one about 
Roland. A tale told to match another is a good 
example of ‘A Roland for an Oliver’; quid pro quo, 
or tit for tat. 


(6) IMPRESSIONISTS (ART). 

The winner, Miss I. Wilkinson, Craghcad, 8.05 
Co. Durham, thus explained the above expression : 

“Impressionists” are artists who endeavour to 
depict acenes by their gencral and most striking 
characteristics as they first impress the spectator. 
Thus, particular attention to detail {is sacrificed in 
order to represent those shapes and tones which are 


of chief importance to the eye. 


BRAINS—POSTCARDS— 10s. 6d. 

Tat sums up in the shortest possible way what our 
Knowledge Tests are. You have the brains and the 
posteard. I have the 103. Gd. In fact, ‘I have six of 
these half-guineas which I want to give away each 
week, 

It is quite eae what you have todo. Below you 
will find half » dozen words or phrases. They are in 
common everyday use. You are sure to know onc 
of them at least. Use your knowledge, then, exercise 
your brain, and earn half-a-guinea, It is five minutes’ 
work, 

You can explain one or all, if you like. Your ex- 
planation must be in the simplest and clearest language 
possible. For the <oes of each Knowledge Test 
considered the best I give half-a-guinea. Get that 
postcard and earn that sum! 

(1) In the Seventh Heaven. 

(2) Pin Money. 

(3) Ultramontane. 

(4) Coverture. 

(5) Letting the cat out of the bag. 

(6) Heel of Achilles. 
I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 
First of all writo the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you cau—in any 
case, you must not exceel fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. : 

You may send in your explanation of a!l tho six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, Londun, W.C., 
to arrive not later than ‘Thursday, July 20th. You 
may send all your postcards for this competition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


went away, and her friends remark th:t <\ 
not looking so well. 
of another year, the grind of looking iter i. | 4 
and the family, an ‘ 
hoped to do—laid in the fresh stock of good suis; 
and health which is so necessary. . ad 


Ween Eexpig 
Jory POU, 
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HOLIDAYS IX HARWESS. “ 


oe Ts} 


Why Mother should be Relieved of all Feu 
Cares when she Goes Away. ~ 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 
How often that family holiday, wii 


sChulg 


Pan Wan 


after year, mother looks forward to with s\; 
eagerness and bright anticipation, is rj). 
failure for her. 


She returns mere out of sorts than when : > 


She faces again, for the v's ‘, 


she has not—as sie {4 


Father vaguely wonders why. Jt hasn't 1. 


an easy matter for him to provide the pyre 
.for that holiday. It puzzles him to find ther > 


for its poor result, so far as mother is concernes|. 
But almost any woman would tell him str.i. + 
away. It’s funny he docsn’t see it himeclf. 
he thing that makes any holiday eficctive : i 


healthful is the change from the ordinary rov: 


that it affords. If there is no change it cant 
be any real holiday. 

Certainly he gets his change from the du 
monotony of his ordinary work. He bacsn't : 
catch trains, or to go to the office, cr to | 
business appointments, or any of the tings tt 
become so wearing from their very repctiti » 
So let him figure it out for himself—wiat 1 
change from her daily life has the hotiday given i. 
motuer ? 


Same Old Weary found. 

Very little. All it has meant for her has been a 
change of surroundings. Her home busine-- 
her appointments, have gone with her, from t: 
very first minute of starting that locl-ed-for hoiil.:. 
Through the fortnight she has still had all t 
wearing mother-work—indeed, it has been ve 
than at home, for all the facilitics of her own lit: 
home have been missing. And, if there are : 
young children, they have been far more trou. - 
some in the strange lodgings. And mother las |. 
to ask the Teautiaty for any little extra thing needs: 
in the taking care of the children. What won’ 
that mother is fagged out, and that she cots 
the days of the second week between her and t © 
day when, thank goodness, she will be back in 
“ her own place ”’ once more ! 

No matter how kind and considerate father is. 
the “looking after the children” pait o1 tc 
burden is a thing he cannot, in the nature of thine, 
lighten. 

On the family holiday he slips out for a sot 
walk while the children are “being got reo!” 
Sometimes, even, he considers his dut; dene by 
taking family and the mother down to sit on tc 
beach (or finds them chairs in which to listen to ore 
of the Pierrot entertainments) and, liwuscti, “i- 
appears for a few hours. 


Wants Father to Hersel’. 
Exery day mother still has the same vo:k 
she had to ‘e at home. 
Why not leave one or more of the c] ildron 
(if they are not too young) with some reso! 
person who can take mother’s place for a li 


1 


while. Somehow or other, the mothers bu. 
should be lightened. e 
Let me tell you, too. another thought tht \ il 


probably be in motier's mind. She will r« ¢ h 
it to her husband, by the way. On only tral te“ 
of the holiday, out of the whole year, can sl.cv' = 
a chance to really have father to herscli. ‘Io 
walks together, little excursions, trips pe ine 
light-heartedly over the breakfast-table. 

She is not likely to tell you, as I saz, but ; ue 


husband ask himself whether bis wile 
(often in vain) look forward to that, to re-er *E 
the atmosphere of sweetheart-time again: 

At home it can very rarely be done, tir cates af 
married life are so numerous, and there is soil? 


opportunity for forgetting them. But oe et 
those opportunities is the annual holiday. and 1 
advantage should be taken of it. And it ot 


be done if all the harness of the 351 other divs by oo 
mother during the fourteen days of the Lolitas. 
The recovery of that sweetheart fecling meas ‘ 
fresh lease of happiness t» mother, to last her ul 
holiday-time conics round once more. . 

Indeed, the holiday in Larness is no Lelidav ¥ 
a mother. 


=z 


cEK ENDING 
pie 90, 1911. 


BEGAN_LAST WEEK. 


Epsom. 
Lewis Lartner: A shady, City tinancier who also is in love with Doreen. 
Black Fagle in the ‘‘ Guineas ’—und has a wager with Grame, and has also sworn to himself, 


= uered by 
that the tables will te turned on Derby Day. 
Colton: The trainer of Sir John Grame’s horses. 
Dick Dale: A_ rising 
Derby and, if possible, Et : 
Baber is head lad at Colton’s. 
horses, and plans to get him into trouble. 
tho Derby. 
atrial. Sir John Grame and 


CHAPTER IV. 
Colonel Maitland speaks his Mind. 


‘ For a few moments all three stared blankly at the 
young jockey, but the trainer was the first to recover 
his senses. 

“Black Eagle been got at!” he cried angrily. 
“You'ro mad, Dale. The thing’s impossible in my 
stable, and you ought to know it. I’ve trained horses 
now for over twenty years and never had such a thing 
happen.” 

Tack Eagle's been dosed,” said Dale doggedly. “I 
thought there was something wrong with 
him at the start, and we hadn’t covered 
more than a couple of furlongs before I 
new it. [Look at the horse, sir, it’s not 
racing that made him like that!” 

It was obvious that the young jockey 
was almost beside himself with distress 
at the incident, his face was ghastly and 
Lis mouth was twitching convulsively. 
Ne had fully expected to come with a big 
rush at the finish and win with ease 
despite the stiffness of the trial, for he 
loved Black le almost:as a human 
being and his faith in him was unbounded. 

Grame had dismounted and was ex- 
amnining his famous colt, trying hard not 
to show the dismay he felt. 

“<The horse has been dosed, Colton,” he 
said gravely. 

“Of course, sir,” said the trainer 
quietly, ‘‘ I know you think I have been 
careless in——” 

* Don’t be a fool, Colton,” replied the 
voung baronet. “I’m not blaming you 
for a moment. What's your opinion, 
Doreen ?” 

The girl still sat on her horse, her face 
very pale and her eyes fixed on the 
beautiful colt who was in such a distressed 
condition, and as though conscious of his 
own shame, was kicki out angrily, 
impatient at the delay and anxious to get 
back to his stable. 

“TI think Dale is right,” she said in a 
low voice, “there is a traitor in the 
camp.” 

The trainer nearly choked. Had a 
man said that he would have known how 
to deal with him, but with a woman, & 
iretty woman and the daughter of the 
Nuire of Denalston, to boot, he had to 
smother his feelings, though he vented them slightly 
on the voung jockey. 

“ “Take the Eagle back to the stables,’ he roared, 

ll have a talk with you after breakfast, young man; 
not content with riding a bad race and doing the colt 
up, you try to put the blame on me, and--—’ 

He broke off, not daring to trust himself farther, 
and Dale, with a white face and compressed lips, led 
Black Fagle off towards the stables, conscious that 
Jim Baber, who had just come up and was standing 
acar the little group, was chuckling at his discomtiture. 

With all due respect to you, sir,” said the traiacr, 
again to Grame, “I can't believe the dosing theory. I 


trust all my lads, and the yard dogs would never allow | 


a stranger near the place. Besides, why should anyone 
who wanted to interfere with the horse do it now and 
tive the game away, surcly he would have waited until 
the eve of the race to try any tricks.” 
I cannot understand it,’ said Grame seriously, as 
he remounted his horse. 
« _ There's only one explanation, sir,” said the trainer, 
and that is we made the pace too hot for the Eagle. 


For the best reasons, which must be brief, E will give five briar pipes. Mark postcards 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE OPENING. 
Bir John Grame is a young raceliorse owner who is in love with prett 

* Doreen Maitland, the daughter of the Squire of Denalston. Nore 

father left the fumily estates heavily mortgaged, and Sir John’s only way of 

rescuing his home from the moneylenders is by winning the Derby. 

backed his horse, Black 

the Two Thousand Guiveas and, a3 a result, is a hot favourite for the race at 


oung jockey in Colton’s stables who always rides Black Eagle. 
el Colton, the trainer’s daughter. 

He is joalous of Dic Dale, owing to the latter's success with Fthel and the 
In league with Lewis Lartner he schemes to stop Black Eagle winning 
‘The financier gives him a dope for the horse, and Baber administers it as the animal is about to run 
Doreen witness tho trial; Black Eagleis hopelessly beaten by its stable companions, 
Dale, in great distress, declares that the horse has beeu tampered with, 


“You will marry a reciless youny gambler,” 

uper without-——" 

“How dare you speak to me like that?” 
hammock, and sat up, white with rage. 


A ROMANCE OF LOVE AND THE_ TURF. 


COMPLETE IN TWO MORE INSTALMENTS. 


he Favourite - 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


Grame’s 


He has 


Eagle, to win him thousands. Black Eagle won 


He owns a hors2 called Rossardy 


Ife means to win the 


a i i i i i 


Dale knew the weights,that were being carried, and in 
an ame to win tho trial he lost his head and rode 

“ That's possible,” said Grame, ‘‘ but Dale {s not the 
sort of fellow to lose his head. He’s not a youn, 
Sp penton you know, Colton, he’s ridden many well- 
ju races and I think ho knows Black Eagle better 
than anyone. You'd better send for tho vet. I'll 
ride over after breakfast to hear what he says about it.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the trainer, half-sullenly, as he 
walked towards his cob, and the man and the girl set 
off in the direction of Denalston Manor. 


“ Jack,” said Doreen, after they had ridden somo | 


little distance in silence, *‘ I shouldnt worry abont this. 


Even supposing there is anything tho matter with the | 


colt, there is plenty of time to get bim right again before 
the Derby.” 

“Pm not worrying, little girl, but I’m disappointed 
and I'm puzzled, which is even worse, for [hate 
mystcrics of any sort. Col(on was right when he said 
that anyone who wanted Black Eagle to lose wouldn't 
start doctoring him now, and—— By Jove, I 
have it!” 

Ile brovght his hand down heavily upon his knee 
and his startled horse swerved across the road, the girl 
reined in her own mount and laughed. 

“Uf ideas always take you like that, Jack,” she said, 
“] should advise you not to think when you are 
riding.” : 

Grame soothed his horse and rode up alongside her. 

“ Tt’a all very well to chaff,” he grumbled, * but I've 
solved the mystery. Look here, Colton said: * Why 
should anyone dose the horse so lony before the raco ?’ 
I can understand it now. 


rr 


* cried Lartner harshly. 


Dorcen swung her lcys out of the 


His question is easily | 


81 


answered. Who would be more anxious than a man 
who wants to send the odds out ?” 

““T seo your idea, I think,” said the girl. ‘* But I 
never did properly understand betting, and I never 
want to, I hate it. It makes a sort of Stock Exchanzo 
business of the most glorious sport in the world.” 

“T know that,” said Gramo, ‘ but whilst things are 
as they are you must take the betting clement into 
account, into serious account, and it is quite feasible 
that some local man who might fairly casily get access 
to Colton’s stables dosed Black Eagle with the object 
of sending him out in the betting. You sce, Dorcen, 
tho work of a Derby favourite is watched keenly, half 
the world will learn of his hreakdown in the trial this 
morning, and he must inevitably go out in the betting 
unless , as is quite possible, people think it is a trick on 
the part of thestable. By Jove, I'll go thorouglily into 
this, and if I can find the blackguard I'll have him 
ec 


x posed.” 

Colonel Maitland grected him coldly when he 
followed Dorcen into the breakfast-room and scarcely 
spoke during the meal, but when it was over he walk-d 
over to Grame, who was standing at the window 
slowly filling his pipe and thinking over the morning's 
mystery. 

“*T should be glad if you could sce me in the library,” 
he said shortly, with a nervous glance at his daughter, 
who was fondling the great Dano who had uncuried 
himself in a Icisurcly way from the hearthrug and 
apes to his young mistress’, side for his usual saucer 
of milk. 


“Certainly, sir,” said Jack. ‘‘ What time would 


suit you best ?”’ 
“ The A fs as good as any other,” said tho 
— ighting his cigar and moving towards the 
oor. 


The young fellow smiled at the girl, but Dorcen dit 
not return it, instead there was an anxious look on her 
face, and as the two men left the room she pushed tho 
big dog impatiently away from her and crossed to the 
window, her heart beating quickly with a vague [car of 
impending trouble. 
| On aon; the library the Colonel took up his 

avourite attitude in front of the fireplace, 
his legs well apart and his hands beneath 
his coat tails. He wasa fine looking old 
warrior, this Squire of Dcnalston, but 
now the bushy grey eyebrows were con- 
tracted and it was evident that he was 
facing a situation that he greatly dis- 


“Look here, Gramo,” he said awk- 
wardly, “I’m going to speak plainly to 

ou, for this is the time for plain spea‘ing. 

on’t think I bear yon any grudge. if 
circumstances had been different thero 
fs no man I would sooner havo had as 
a son-in-law, but a3 things are I cannot 
give my consent to your marriage, and [ 
tell you frankly that I consider you are 
placing Doreen in an—er—invidious 
position.” 

““T should be very sorry to do that, 
sir,” said Jack Grame quietly, “ Doreen 
and I fully understand each other. Tf 
Black Fagle wins the Derby [ shall be in 
a position to ask your consent to our 
marriage, if he loses I—I go abroad.” 

Tho Colonel was evidently surprised ; he 
had expected an outburst of temper, ant 
the cool restrained speech of the younzer 
man somewhat disconcerted him. 

“That. is all very well from your point 
of view,” he said after a stizht pause, 
“but [ cannot permit it, 1 cannot re- 
cognise any ‘understanding’ between 
you. You are a gambler and your whole 
future is staked on a horse. My 
daughter's happiness is sore to me than 
to he staked upon the Berby favourite, 
and therefore I think the ives you sev of 
hor, at all events until you are ina posi- 
tion to honourably ask me for her hand, 
the better. vou understand?” 

© Perfectly.” sakl Gramo. “* T believe there is a good 
train to London at five to eleven.” 

The Colonel's eves lighted up for a moment and he 
twisted his grey mnoustache, 
| By pad, Crame,” he cried, “ you're a man and a 

plucky one. IT only wish: but there it is. You will 
just liave time to pack. Vl order the car to be ready 
‘at half-past ten.” 
| "Thank vou, sir,” said Grame, holding out his hand, 
“T take it that we are unlikely to seo each other again 
Faumless my horse is first past the post on Epsom Downs. 
here isa lot Tshould have liked to explain to you, bet 
it would not alter the present situation, so it would be 
i waste of time. $f Pack Fagle wins the Derby 1 think 
| T shall beable to prove to you that Lam by no meansag 
‘black as you have painted me. Good-bye, Coloarl 
| Maitland.” 
* Good-bye,” said the Colonel ehortly, Thorpe vou 
' won't, er—think that [have been hasty, and 
“Your behaviour has been exactly what Tomiche 
| have expected of you, sir,” svid Jack, as he walked to 
the door. 


oy | 


“First.” (See pete 93) 


An:t the Colonel, not quite knowing how to take the 
remark, swore softly and then walked to his desk and 
sterted to reply to his by no means small morning's 
niail. 

* e * * 

Sir John Grame arrived at Victoria at half-past 
tuclve after a miserable journey to town, for Doreen 
had we;t when he had bade her good-bye, and when a 
ywoman, especially a woman like Doreen not given to 
weeping, breaks down, a man feels useless and in his 
usclessness miscrable. 

Walking along the platform followed by a porter with 
his bag, a young fellow dashed up to him. He was 
hatless, for he had vacated his seat in the Brighton 
express on secing the owner of the Derby favourite. 

‘**T eay, Grame, what's all this about Black Eagle ? 
They tcll me he broke down in a trial this morning, and 
the |:tice has gone out tofives. I’m in heavily and——” 

“Black Kazle’s all right,” said Grame, “you can 
fenore this morning's trial. Something was wrong, 
but I haven't lost faith in the colt.” 

“ Thanks awfully,” said the other, “it gave me a 
bad turn, you know. Rotten lot, these touts. So 
Jong, old chap, just going down to Brighton to try and 
raise a bit from the guv'nor.” 

Jack Grame smiled grimly and took a taxi to the 
sporting club of which he was a member. Several 
members sympathised with him, but he cut them 
short. Black Lagle was all right. 

Until late in the afternoon five to one was easily 
obtainable about Black Eagle for the Derby, but in 
the evening papers the favourite was in his old place 
fn the betting, though Lewis Lartner’s colt now ran 
him close. 

Sir John Grame had been betting heavily, snapping 
up the long odds offered, and faith in the favourite had 
been restored. 

And Sir John Grame went back to his rooms in 
Jermyn Street and toyed with a revolver. 

He was thinking that he might find it useful within 
the next fortnight, for if Black Eagle did not win the 
Derby he vould not have a penny, the money he had 
reckoned to svend on a voyage to some land of the 
wasters was gone, by strict economy he could keep 
hi:nself until the day of the race, and then 

Well, everything depended upon Black Eagle and 
uron Dick Dale the jockey who was to ride him in the 
greatest of tho classic races, 


CHAPTER V. 
A Proposal is Rejected. 

Lewis Lartyer first heard the rumour about the 
Derby favourite on his way back from lunch, he bought 
a paper and read how in a trial that morning Black 
Fagle had becn easily beaten and pulled up obviously 
distressed. 

The financier rapped out an oath. 

‘It's that infernal fool Baber,” he said savagely, 
“*T was an idiot to trust him with the stuff so soon. 
Colton’s no fool, he'll guess there’s been foul play 
somewhere, and take extra care of the colt. Hang the 
{diot, he’s ruined the whole thing 1” 

What could he do now ? 

He neglected business that afternoon pacing up and 
down his office, devoutly wishing that he had Co!ton’s 
head lad before him. If the man had obeyed instruc- 

etions he would have had the race at his mercy, or at all 
events he would have made certain of ruining his young 
rival, whcther his own horse won or not. 

Lartner was nothing of a sportsman in the true sense 
of the word, but he coveted the fame that being owner 
of the winner of the Derby would bring him, and in 
addition to this he had backed RossarJy heavily, but 
it was neither the fame nor the money that interested 
him so much as the ruining of the young fellow, who 
ho knew was so dangerous a rival for the hand of the 
girl he had determined to make his wife. 

He went back to his chambers, still trying to think 
of some way in which he could minimise the damage 
done by the impetuous stable lad, and, on his arrival, 
found a letter from Colonel Maitland—a letter that 
caused him to cancel three important appointments 
for the next day, and decide to take the morning train 
to Denalston. 

It was half-past eleven when he reached the little 
Sussex village, and Colonel Maitland, sitting in his 
hizh dog-cart, was waiting in the station-yard, but the 
greeting between the two men could scarcely have been 
called cordial. As a matter of fact both disliked and 
distrusted each other, but for the last few months they 
kad been united because their interests were mutual. 

“I'm glad you've taken my advice, Lartner,” said 
the Colonel, as they bowled along towards the Manor 
House. ‘I’ve packed young Grame off, but I can’t 
make the girl forget him. ‘lhe only way is for you to 
make a bold show now. Stav a few days, take her out 
riding, talk casually of the things you would be able to 
por her and then propose. I’m telling you this 

because I understand Dorcen, and I want to do my 
best to see her happily married.” 

Lartner laughed ironically. 

“You needn't do the loving parent act to me,” he 
gail, ‘ say you aro anxious for her to marry me because 
you will be the richer by five thousand pounds, and 
you'd be speaking the truth.” 

Colone! “aidand bit his lip, his eyes flashed and he 
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darted a look of hate at the man by his side. But for 
the fact that he had been speculating unwiscly on 
the Stock Exchange, and was in dire need ef money, he 
would never have had anything to do with this coarse 
man who was reputed to be a millionaire, much less 
have encour: im to marry his daughter. 

But to Colonel Maitland money meant happiness, 
and to give him his due he sincerely believed that he 
was doing his best for his daughter when he accepted 
Lartner’s blunt offer to pay him five thousand pounds 
on the day he married Doreen. On the other hand, ho 
was convinced that if she married Jack Grame her life 
would be miserable and he would have to keep the 
pair of them. 

“There is Doreen,” he said suddenly, as he swung 
the dog-cart round into the drive, “ you will see a 
difference in her, she is terribly anxions about some- 
thing, and I’m afraid Grame has filled her head with 
his chance of winning the Dettiy, sot the way 
what do you think of his chance, Lartner ? a . 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the financier, with studied 
carelessness, “‘ Black Eagle was reported amiss, but 
Grame has been snapping up the long odds and now 
everyone is clamouring to get on, and the colt is a 
raging favourite again. I have not backed Rossardy 
really heavily, or I think their positions in the market 
would be reversed.” es 

“Tf there is any chance of Grame’s horse winning you 
cannot be too soon in proposing,” said the Colonel 
quickly. ‘If he should by any chance win the race, 
he will be a comparatively rich man, and as Doreen 
comes of age in six months’ time I could not prevent 
her marrying him.” 

Lartner fumed. 
buying or trying to buy 
to think of it as such. 


In his heart he knew that he was 
this girl, but he did not like 
He loved Doreen as much as 


annoyed him to think that if he were only on level 
terms with the young baronet he would stand no 
chanco whatever with the girl. . 
Doreen Maitland seemed surprised to see him, and 
quite upset her father’s theory by leaving the two men 


A SONG OF NINEPENCE. 


Sing a song of Ninepence, driving care away, 
Bringing fields and feasting—gladness fora 


day. 

Boxed-up little slumfolk! Ninepence lifts 
the li 

And carves a chunk of Faradise to set before 
a 
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alone as much as possiblc, and excusing herself when- 
ever Lartnor suggested any ex 
give him an opportunity of having her to himself. 


And on the afternoon of the third day of his stay, 
Lartner, against his better judgment, decided to ask 


his fate ; important work was being held up in town, 


it was absolutely necessary that he should return to 


his office the next day. 


It was a glorious afternoon, and Dorcen had stolen 
off to the hammock swung between two big apple 
troes in the orchard, she was snuggled up in thia with 
& magazine on the ground beside her, reading a long 
letter, when Lewis Lartner, slightly pale and very 


nervous, walked up. 


With a sudden flush rising to her cheeks, the girl 
hastily folded up the letter, hesitated as to whether 
or not to spring out of the hammock and beat a retreat, 
but deciding this would be undignified, she lay back 


and waitzd for what she knew was coming. 
“T_I’m glad I found you here alone!” said 
Lartner, in a nervous voice. 


quiet little chat on a matter of importance.” 


Doreen was sorry for him, he looked such a wreck 


of the masterful scheming City man, she would have 
saved him pain if she could, but for the life of her 
she could not think of anything that would avert 
the coming scene, so she remained silent, her heart 
beating quickly, the blood flowing from her face, and a 
choking sensation in her throat. 

“Doreen,” went on Lartner quickly, his nervousness 
leaving him now that he had teken the plunge, ‘‘I reckon 
you know very well what I am going to say to you. You 
must have scen how I love you—will you be my wife?” 

He stood over the hammock, his face unusually pale 
and his eyes ablaze with the passion he possessed for her. 

Doreen averted her eves; his look frigtened her. 
“T’m sorry,” she said gently—‘‘ I’m very sorry 
if by any word or action I have led you to believe I 
could be your wife, Mr. Lartner. You are a friend 
of father’s and a—a friend of mine, but I cannot——” 

“* Don’t decide off-hand, take your time,” interrupted 
the man hoarscly. ‘“‘ Remember what I can give 
you. You've only to say the word, and every wish: of 
yours shall be gratified, there is nothing I would 
deny you.” 

It is not a question of money,” eaid Doreen ; 
“* I know you would be gencrous, but I—I do not love 


ingeniows excuses about their watery-looking milx. 


' Denalston, the only thing to do was to 


was in @ man of his nature to love anyone, and it 


ition that would 


“Ivo been hanging 
about down hero waiting for an opportunity for a 


you, Mr. Lartner, and there can 
where there is not love.” 

Lartner’s face darkene?, and he lost is + 
of mind. eee 

“T see what it is!” he cried hardly. “T.-.; 
another runner in the ficld, a runner, I tell yo: : ‘ 
stands no chance. You will marry a recklcss ° 
gambler, a pauper without——” ~* 

“How dare you speak to me like that?” fp... 
swung her legs out of the hammiock and cat iiss 
with a scarlet face and lips quivering wit, 
“How dare you ?”’ she repeated, stamping a <1a'l 1. - 
fiercely on the grass. “I’m glad you ve hon 
yourself in your true colours, shown me what ha 
you are hefore—before it was too late!” , 

Lartner stared dully after her as she ran towar!. {' « 
house, rage and humiliation filled his heart, 9.) : 
reviled himself for having spoken as he had. He < 
now tliat it would have been wiser to have ajory.! 
a broken-hearted lover air, and then if Grane Jot 
Derby, as he fully intended he should, Dorecn 
have consented to be his wife. , 

“ By gad!’ he broke out angrily; ‘it’s that all fo) 
Maitland’s fault ; I shall have an infernal jub to mh 
up for this!” _ 

He went out of the orchard by the little green gita 
that led on to the downs, his heavy eye-brows con. 
tracted, trying to map out his plan of ‘action. 

He decided that it would be folly to 


be no Lape 


remiain at 
go back to tl, 
Manor House, pack his things, write a note of 2.0 
to Doreen, and oatch the first train back to Lends, 
He dreaded sitting down to dinner with the o:'~ 
pretty face to torment him with the thought ct the 
eauty he had lost, and the love that was isis rival 

And then, as he swung round to retrace his sty, 
he rapped out an oath, for, cantering across the duwr 
close to him, he saw Jim Baber, the head lad at Colton’-. 
In a calmer mood he would have ignored the fellov. 
knowing that his being scen talking to im m.: 
possibly arouse suspicion, but he was mad with rage ai.] 
wanted to vent it upon somcone. 

“Come here!” 

He shouted as though he were speaking toa dog. v1 
Baber rode up, pale and nervous, touching his cop 
and avoiding mecting the financier’s eyes. 

“Now, you fool!’’ snapped Lartner, “what t's 
dickens do you mean by disobeying me? Vil mah» 
you pay for this. You’ve ruined everything.” 

“| forgot,” said Baber sullenly ; ‘“ besides, T want 1 
to play the game in my own way. I wanted Dale to 
lose in the trial ; I hoped Grame would blame him a:.| 
get another jockey to ride.” 

:“* Do you still feel like playing the game in ycur 
own way?” 

There was something in Lartner's voice t)st 
frightened the other; the man had pulled him" 
together, and some vague threat seemed to be canves. | 
in the cold even voice that made moro impression uy}. 
Baber than any angry outburst would have done. 

“No, sir,” he said awkwardly; “ but I Lad batt + 
be gettin’ off; if anyone saw us——”’ 

“You'll stop and listen to me, or it will be the wore 
for you. When I’m playing a big game, Balvcr, [ play 
thoroughly, and I play it my own way ; ail you have ' 
do is to obey instructions. As it is, you've spe 
idca of drugging the horse. Grame and Coltc 
suspicious and a watch will bo kept. You nis 
that Sir John has influential friends and you cits: 
know what a Jockey Club inquiry means.” 

Baber moved uneasily in his saddle. No men)" 
the power of the autocratic club better than tet 5 
who have offended against its rulcs. 

The head lad seemed anxious 
conversation. . 

“ Grame’s stayin’ at Colton’s house,” hie said. 

"Staying at Colton’s house!" eciced 1. 't 
with undisguised surprise. . , 

“Yes, sir. We reckon he and Miss Maitland] pace 
had a row and he’s come down here because} CY | 
keep away from the horse. Anyway, he ar Ml i 
dinner-time, and is quite the honoured guc-*. T's. 
he’d cut young Dale out with the girl.” 

“What girl ?? asked Lartner sharply. a 

“Why, Ethel Colton, who chucks a decent fe!:* 
for a swelled-headed jockey. oe : " 

“ Baber,” said Lartner quickly, " if you wis!: $7 °° 
yourself from trouble and make a decent sum of rine 
listen carefully to me. Get rid of that stuff Teive ys - 
I've got an idea of a better way of workir= to" 
What I want you to do is to get a specimen of the gs: 
writing and also of Dale’s, and send them tony. 

All right, Pll get them somehow,” replied tor = 0°" 
lad, “and Pii—— Houlloa, that chap’s heen stare a 
us! Who the—why, it’s young Dale!” ry 

The financier laughed carelessly at the +!"- 
expression on the traitor’s face. eas ‘ 

“Oh, Dale’s a fool, you needn't worry: 1° *" 
"Don't forgot I must have specimens of the 82) | 
wit!:in a couple of days, and later I shall have sets 
exciting but well paid work for you, Babcr. 

Then, with a nod, ho hurried away. . one 

His faco was quite checrful as he motered from * 
Manor House to the station, after having toll C- a 
Maitland what had occurred between pinsell ob 
Dorecn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
As a Thief in the Night. 

To say that Dick Dale was surprised to see Jim 
Taber in conversation with Lartner, the owner of 
vyssardy, Was to put it mildly. Lartner's reputation 
cal a y, and for the head lad of the stable containing 
the horse that was confidently expected to beat 
[tossardy to be seen in close conversation with the 
owner of the latter was, to say the least, somewhat 
gtrange and suspicious-looking. : 

‘And at the moment the young jockey was ina moody 
and suspicious state of mind. Since the trial that had 
cred so sensationally, Colton had been decidedly cool 
to him, though Ethel, seeing how matters stood, had, 
‘ith womanly tact, prevented an angry outbreak. 
Now Sir John Grame had arrived at the trainer’s house, 
“nd Dick was convinced that he and Miss Maitland 
must have quarrelled, and in his attempt to forget her 
tho young baronet was quite prepared to flirt with 
Elthel Colton. : , . 

“J should never have believed it of him, nor of her 
either!” had been the burden of his refrain whilst 
walking across the downs. Ethel had promised to 
accompany him, but after dinner had told him that she 
was going for a ride with Sir Jack, explaining that he 
was their guest and she must help entertain him. 

‘And now his trouble with Ethel was almost forgotten 
in his surprise at seeing Baber with Lartner, whom he 
knew to be staying at the Manor House. 

“Tt's him as dosed Black Eagle !* he cried savagely, 
quickening his stride—* he and that dirty City hound 
between them, though the vet couldn't spot what 
was wrong. I'll go straight to Colton and give 
their game away.” 

But on reflection he altered his mind. He could 
prove nothing against Baber ; the head lad might easily 
declare that Lartner had merely stopped to ask him 
come trivial question, and Lartner himself would 
naturally corroborate such @ statement. 

“T reckon this means they're up to another game,” 
he muttered. “I'll stop in the Eaglc’s stable every 
night till the day of the race, and if the beggar comes 
in I'll catch him red-handed.” 

He had tea in the lads’ room over the stables that 
afternoon, for he had been in the trainer’s house but 
little lately, and now that Sir John Grame was s guest 
he could not expect to be asked in. But for the fact 
tat he had witnessed something that afternoon that 
tirew a light on the mystery of the trial, ho would 
havo been sorry that he had journeyed from Chester, 
where he had ridden a couple of winners on the previous 
day, tospend a long week-end at Colton's before going 
to Lingfield, where he had a mount on the Monday. 

“Saw Mr. Lartner this afternoon,’ Baber was 
careful to explain during the meal, feeling certain that 
Dale must have ised the man to whom he had 
Leen speaking. “ Stopped me to ask me what horse 
I was on.” 

“Oh,” said Dale, ‘I saw he talking to someone !”” 

After tea he met Ethel Colton in the garden at the 
usual place and time, when he was free to be at 
Denalston ; he had gone there angry with himself for 
going, and never expecting to sce her. 

“Oh, you’ve come! he said ungraciously. “I 
wasn't expecting 7 much.” 

“Why not, Dick 2” asked the girl in surprise. 

* Well,” said the jockey, ‘‘ after this afternoon I——’ 

“Oh, don’t be silly! Sir John haa honoured us 
by staying here, and we have to do all we can to make 
him happy. Besides, he wasn’t like a bear with @ 
sore head all the afternoon.” 

‘The girl was rather proud that the handsome young 
baronet, her father’s chief patron, was a gucst, and 
prouder still of the fact that he had asked her to ride 
with him, That Dick Dale could seriously be jealous 
of him struck her as farcical; from the time of the 
arrival of Grame’s letter, asking his trainer if he could 
pit him up for a few days, she had made a pretty shrewd 
gicss at the true state of affairs, and a few chance 
remarks from their guest that afternoon had added 
colour to her theory. 

“Oh! I’m a bear with a sore head, am I?” cried 
the young jockey angrily. ‘* Now you're mixing 
with toffs and riding with baronets any time’s good 
Seman ee a jockey, and he mustn't say a word, and 


“ee Dick ! ” 

“Oh, yes, it’s Dick this and Dick that, when his 
lordship don’t want to go riding; but it’s you go hang 
when he lifts up his little finger.” 

The girl turned upon him passionately. 

You are mean and crucl!” she cried. ‘I never 
want to see you again. I hate you. I hate you! Be 

Fora monient he stared at her, dazed by her out- 
burst, then he sprang after her, his face deathly pale. 

Effie, I didn’t mean it, I didn’t mean it, dear!” 

But the girl ran on, ignoring his cry, and with 
choking sensation at his throat, he went off alone, to 
pace miserably over the downs until supper-time. 

He slept ina small room on the second floor of the 
trainer's house, the room that he had occupicd as an 
pprteies jockey when it was considered bencath 

18 dignity to share the dormitory of the stable lads ; 
ope made for this room, entering the house by way 
the kitchen, soon after supper was over. 

Even in his misery he had carefully prepared his 
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THIS WEEK'S PROBLEM: 
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At the swagger boarding-house at Slushington- 
. who goes by the name of the won 


WHAT TELE-QUIDS ARE. 


In this contest we tell you a story (in black t: above), in 
which the hero receives a telegram, the coubents st whiok a 
prise him, Weinvite you to sugxest te wording of this tele- 
gram, which we call a * tele-quid,” and write it on the printed 
Wiegeice ag hemi r 

ith the tele-quids form you must send the price of the 
tele-quid at the rate of ahalfpennyaword. You Pat send one 
word with one halfpenny stamp, or six words with threepence 


Number of words. 


8. 
Amount Inclosed. | | 


If stamps are sent the 

MUST Nor BE AFFIXED To 
to this form, but must 

be sent LOOSE. 


—TELE-QUIDS FORM. 
N 


Fitzsnooks, 


83 


CAN YOU MAKE A TELEGRAM? 


now Awarded. 


in stamps, Or as many as twenty-four words, but 
sa like, but for each word Poa aust send gy toning am 
ou may send the money for the tele-quid either i 
or by rostal order. If you inclose stamps, do. beter eo 
them to the entry form, but send them loose. 
The sender of the tele-quid considered the cleverest and 
oe ened receive half the total amount of moucy 
8 P 


The remaining half will be paid to the senders of th t 
pest tele-quids at the rate of 10s.a word. That is to Saag ee 
send in a tele-quid of five words, accompanied b; 2\d., and that 
tele quid is selected as one of the next best, yoiewill yet £2 lus, 
—that is 10s. aword. lf you send in twenty-four words (accom- 
panied by 1s.) you will, if you win, get £12. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 7. 


Tug Problem peentel in Contest No. 7 told how a 
young man had ied his aunt’s favourite parrot, ant 
readers were invited to state how he excused himself in 4 
telecram to his aunt. 

‘The amount available for distribution this week is £36, 
half of which is awarded to John Munford, 22 Charton 
Street, Victoria, for the following : 


Parrot escaped. Tricd stop steam voller, Pet 
now in stump album, 


The remainder of the prize-money has been allocated 
at the rate of 10s. a word to the following : 


£11.—A. Kemp, Sydney Villa, Churcl an, Glos. 
£10.—Mra. Hudson, 36 Rochester Street, Quecn’s 
Park, Manchester. 


A GOOD IDEA.—When sending your 
attempt inclose a small contribution for 
the Fresh Air Fund. Picase! 


If Postal Order be sent state 
number below. 


10. 


Seaview, Slushington-on-Sea. 


=. 
2d. 


a word. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, All attempts must be furwarded on the printed tele-quids form. 
2, When you have filled up the tele-quids form, cut it out, and place it in 
an envelope addressed to the EDITOR, Pearson's Weekly, Uenrictta Street, 
W.C., 


London, together with the price of the tele-quid. 

3. Marki your envelope “Tele-quids No. 10 ” in the top left-hand 
correr. 

4. All attempts must be posted to arrive on or before Thursday, 
July 20th. 

& Telo-quida may not contain more than 2% words, exclusive of the 
eddressrs, ‘The payment of the tele quid is at the rate of one halfpoony 
a word, and ma: ‘made either with stumps or by postal order. The 
words of the addresses are Dot to be faciuded in the price of the tele-quid 

6 When a pustal order is sent to cover one or more attempts, this P.O. 
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THE FAVJURITE (continued). 
lan of action, and on reaching his room he lay on the 
bed for an hour or so, not fecling in the Icast degree 
sleepy, listening intently until the house should be 
uiet. 

He heanl Mrs. Colton and Ethel come upstairs, 
and the sound of the girl's voice bidding good night 
was torture to him in his present mood ; then he heard 
Colton saying ‘Good ni it!” to Sir John; and 


Grame’s “ Good night ; fecl as sleepy as a War Office | 


lerk.” 

. Five minutes later Dick had climhed down the rain- 
water pipe beside his window; kad checked the dog, 
who was about to bark, and, unlocking the door with the 
key that he had sinco his apprentice days, was in tho 
stable that sheltcred the Derby favourite. He had 
meant to tell the trainer of his intention to keep 
watch in the stable without saying anything about 
Baber, but he had had no opportunity. 


No charge is made for name and address below. 
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must be mais payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crowed 
“& Co.”in the manser shown in this example. The 
umber murt be written in the space provided on the 


vele-quias form, 
. 7, Half the money recetved will be awarded to the 
© ponder of the tele-quid selected as the best by tha 
judges,and the remaining half will beawarded to thow 
eslected a8 the next boat at tho ra lus. por word 
exclusive of the words in the aclire 
8. The Editor will accept no respons tty In eegard 
<7 to the loss or non-‘telivery cf any attempt submitted, 
{4 No Correspondence will be entered into in cunacction wth the 
competition, and telegrams will be tgnored. 
10. Tha published decision is final, and competitora may enter on 
this understanding ou'y. 
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Tt was a light moonlight nicht, and he took up his 
position in a corner of the stable, sitting on a pile of 
horse cloths and listening intently for any moyement. 

Then came footsteps outside, and the young jockeys 
eyes ghamed. Jim Baber, all unconscious of his 
danger, was coming as & thief in the night to drug 
Black Englo. His fists clenched and he breathed 
with difficulty. 

A kev was inserted in the lock, a horse near by moved 
restlessly as the door was slowly opened. 

Dick Dale, in the act of measuring his distance fora 
sudden spring, fell back, bewildered and sick at heart, 
trembling in every limb and scarcely able te credit los 
own senscs. 

For the man who had entered the stablo with a 


bottle in his hand, was not Jim Baber, Lut Wiliva 
Colton, the trainer, the man who Lad done so muca 
for him, the father of the girl he loved. 


(To be continued.) 


What is the best excuse you have ever heard one give? te 


One of the Chief Reasons is the Width of the 
Railway Track. 


THE obvious retort to this title will be, “ Surely 
they are big enough alrealy !” 

True, thcy are fairly large. The great green and 
gold North Star type that pulls the Great Western 

Riviera” express is 60 fect long,"and the “ Great 

Bear,” another Swindon-built engine, has a wheel 
base of 31 fect, while her boiler is 23 feet long 
and 6 fect in diameter. ; 

Yet for all the colossal proportions of these 
modern giants of te rail, the locomotive has not 
increased in size in anything like the same o— 
portion a3 has tho steamship. The biggest 
is tiny compared with a 40,000-ton Atlantic grey- 
hound. : 

Well, the first consideration that restricts the 
size of our engines is the comparatively narrow 
gauge of tho railway lines of this country. If we 
had stuck to Brunel's splendid broad gauge of 6 feet 
6 inches our engines could have been far larger and 
more powerful than they are, but our etandard- 
gauge is now 4 feet 8} inches, and this compara- 
tively narrow width means that if the designer wants 
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to build a bigger engine he must increase its height. 

Then comes in the all-important question of centre 
of gravity. You must keep your weight low, 
for if it is too high above the line you risk an 
accident every time that a fast train rounds a 
curve. 

More than once a locomotive, whose centre of 
gravity was too high, has been known to turn a 
somersault on a sharp curve, and for years the 
Crampton type of engine was the favourite because 
it had its driving wheels behind the fire-box, and 
so could keep the weight low. . 

Another point which the unlucky designer must 
always bear in mind, when working out plans 
for a new locomotive, is the height of the 
tunnels. : 

Glancing at one of the new mammoth engines, 
many people say, “‘ How ugly!’? This is true, for 
the huge boiler is out of all proportion to the squat 
little smoke stack. But if the smoke stack were 
higher it would not pass under the roof of 
a tunnel, so there is no choice but to cut it off 
short. 

The result is that the locomotive designer, being 
restricted in height and breadth, has no choice 
but to increase the length of his engine. And even 
here he is tied down, because an engine that is more 
than a cortain length is not safe on curves, and 
finally because rails will not bear more than a 
certain weight. 


The Deadly Mussurana will Kill Off Poisonous 
Reptiles Like Flies. 

Prorte who live in Europeancountries little realise 
the awful extent of the snake pest in South America. 

Even in the most civilised parts of Brazil over 
1,000 persons are killed annually by snake bite. 

The mongoose, which’ proved so effective in 
Jamaica and elsewhere, is of little use here. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and Nature and 
science together have at last discovered something 
which it is hoped may eventually exterminate the 
dreadful pest. 

The discovery is nothing else than a “‘ beneficent ” 
snake which is harmless to man, and which kills 
end eats the poisonous species. 

The mussurana, as it is called, is a thick muscular 
snake about four feet long. It is possessed of an 
insatiable aye for poisonous viper, and 
it can tell of the approach of one in the 


same way that a pointer will “scent” game. 
When tackling its prey, which is frequently 
considerably bigger than iteelf, the “‘ good” snake 
assumes & Ltherin air as if it were glutted with 
food and could not fight. Seeing this the bad 
snake immediately attacks. 

That is just what the other wants; for, being 
rendered by Nature completely immune from the 
poison it scizes its enemy before it has had time to 
recover from the charge, and: gives a fatal bite at 
the base of the brain. 

Sometimes, when it cannot accomplish this, it 
will scize the viper by the lower jaw and, obtaining 
a “lever hold,” will break its back by the exercise 
of superior muscular power. This done, a feast 
follows, at the end of which the mussurana, having 
refreshed itself with a short sleep, is ready to 
resume its activities that are so beneficial to 
mankind. 

The mussurana is being carefully protected in 
South America, just as the mongoose was in Jamaica 
and India. Breeding farms are being established, 
and it is probable that before long every house will 
have one or more mussurana to protect it against 
the death-dealing viper. 


Army Men Get Well Compensated for the loss 
of Limbs. 


Many worse things may happen to an Army 
officor, more especially a young one, than to be 
wounded in action, always assuming, of course, 
that he gets over it. 

A wound brings a young officer into prominence, 
and if he has also behaved well under fire he is 
pretty sure to be pushed up the ladder of pro- 
motion. 

This applies particularly to our “ little wars,” 
for naturally wounds are too common in a big 
campaign to attract much attention. 

A young officer, however, who on a small 
expedition gets in the way of a bullet, or one way or 
another sheds his blood for his country is, on the 
whole, in luck’s way. Wounds also bring pretty 
substantial financial consolation. 

Thus an officer who in action, or as the result of 
wounds received in action, loses an eye, or a limb, 
or the use of a limb, or receives a wound which is 
medically certified to be equivalent to the loss 
of an eye or a limb, is entitled in the first instance 
to a gratuity of one year’s full pay of the rank or 
appointment he held at the time of the occurrence. 

This means that if a general officer commanding 
fn chief were to lose a Ieg in action, the count 
would have to pay him £3,000 down in hard sti 
for it. A subaltern’s leg, however, is to be had 
eheap for about £100, 

In the case of less serious wounds which, never- 
theless, are medically certified to be ‘‘ Very severe,” 
@ gratuity may be granted ranging from three to 


twelve months’ pay, according to circumstances. 

The officer who has lost an eye or limb may also be 
anted a permanent pension, whether he has to 
invalided out of the Service or not. 

This pension ranges from the £70 a year granted 
to the second lieutenant or lieutenant up to the 
£400 a year allotted to the lieut.-general who has 
thus suffered. Field-marshals and full generals 
pt special wound pensions, and no fixed rato is 
aid down. Where the wound is not equivalent 
to loss of an eye or limb an officer may be granted a 
temporary pension, which is renewed year by ycar 
until he either gets better or is put on permanent 
pension. 

An officer is entitled to a gratuity and pension 
in respect of each eye or limb lost, so that if we 
imagine a full general-officer getting in the way of a 
bursting mine or shell and losing an eye, an arm, 
and a leg, he would be entitled to nearly £10,000 
down and a wound pension of probably at Icast 
£2,000 a year. 

Of course, genoral-officers are not often wounded, 
for in civilised warfare at least it is not considered 
“cricket”? to try to pick off your opponent's 
generals. Still, General Lord Methuen was rather 
severely wounded in the Boer War. 

As regards the rank and file they are not entitled 
to gratuities for wounds, which scems rather 
unfair, but they may be given permanent pensions, 
provided that they have to discharged from 
the Army in consequence of their wounds, other 
injuries, or discase contracted on active service. 

These pensions range from Is. to 3s, 6d. a day 
according to the man’s rank, and as to whether he 
is partially capable or totally incapable of carning 
his livelihood in civilian life. 

In the case of slight permanent injury received 
while on duty a soldier may be given a gratuity 
not exceeding £100 in liou of pension, 


I will award ten pairs of pocket scissors for the best ones sent in. Mark 
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HOW MINERS DIE 
wrt 


Roof Falls, Inrushes of Water, and Shaft Acide 
carry off any Number of Them. malts 


THOSE readers who are not miners have prota ty 
read that there are some fourteeen hundred dest’. 
in British mines every year; and they atti; io 
that alarming death-roll mainly to explosions, — 

It may surprise many of them to lear tht 
explosions account for only a comparative!) <1, 
proportion of the yearly total. ” 

Of course, you hear of the death of one hundre! 
men as the result of an explosion, because ti). 
captures, -_ eee for a time, the pulde 
imagination. So the news rs make tue most o 
such a disaster. me 

Of the hundreds of individual fatalitics, however, 
you do not hear. A big splash is notice:). so t, 
speak, steadily dropping water is not. But the 
constant dropping effects the greater result cs a 


Death lies in wait for the miner in many guises, 
but the chief contributory agent towerds the 
fourteen hundred deaths annually is the fall frou 
the roof. 

Never a day passes but some British mincr i 
killed by a fall from the roof. Some local paper 
chronicles his death and probably states that Lc 
leaves a widow and family ; and that is the end 
of him. 


Some are Scorched to Death. 

Even in the case of an explosion, comparativi!r 
few are killed by the blast or scorched hy tle 
flame. Only those in the immediate neigihour- 
hood of the scene of the explosion mect det. 
swiftly, if horribly. 

In the other quarters of the mine men rn {rem 
their “faces,” their cheeks blanched, and horror 
in their eyes. They know, only too well. that aiiz 
explosion results in airways being closed, an: t! 
they may not win clear to the bottom and sa‘ct». 

Desperately they hasten towards the bottom 
and come toa fall. This one may be small. ani t!-v 
clear it away sufficiently to creep over it. 7!" 
come to another, and this one is mountains |:i-: 
and wide. Fear clutches at their hearts, but tie: 
work fiercely to clear away the fall. Tireles 
they toil for hours and hours, one set of men relievit: 
another set, and the work never ceasing so long a+ 
hope remains. 

They save their oil ; they husband their little store 
of food of which the lads have the greater s!:ire. 
And bravely the men speak to the boys, Lidding 
them be of good cheer for help is coming. 

Yet the men know that the deadly after-damp is 
also coming—creeping towards them eurely. if 
unseen. Then it comes, and a boy goes to slep. 
They wake him and for a time he fights the crecpini 
death. But they are powerless to sustain the fiv' '. 
One by one they sit down and sleep. So they j <3 
painlessly to their rest. 


When Water Washes In. : 
If death again comes in the form of black Cp 
it brings with it no pain. Men pass away, end ar 
found latcr with faces serene and peacetul. 
There are more cruel forms of death, howeve’. 
and death by an inrush of water from seme ¢'' 
working is one. Then aro men caught up by 
inky torrent and tossed forward like corks. Pues 
are beaten against roof and side before the cata! 
either mercifully drowns them or leaves toc"! 
broken and bleeding to die before help can revs 
them. ; 
From the moment, indeed, that he steps 07 the 
cage in the morning till he steps from it in the 
evening, the miner faces death in many gure” 
Half-way down the shaft the windins-tope mi\ 
break, and eight or sixteen men may dro; aS“? 
hundred fathoms. ; 
That is the most dreadful ecene any man car '¢ 
called upon to witness. An iron cage dashed " 
pieces and a huddied heap of broken men. deo. 
and cying, and the agonising cries of the inj. 
One does not dwell on the memory. Tr 
Ou bis way to the “‘ face ” a runaway sct of tes - 
may end the miner's life, and at the “ face | « * 
never safe from falls. By about nine oc) 
when he has finished under-cutting the coal. be 
bores a hole and inserts a powder charge. EE fiat 
s off prematurely, he has emall chance of ese1y§ 
rom death. Sometimes, to be sure, he is aed 
maimed, and every mining district can show me 
scarred by the premature firing of a shot. 


postcards “Milk.” (See page 96.) 
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nal Methods that Get Runs and Please the 
Spectators. 


Great batsmen there are in plenty, and as 
nothing delights a cricket crowd more than a 
characteristic innings by | Pp ular favourite, 
whether it be Hayward, Hutchings, Jessop, or 
Hirst, it may not be out of place to glance at the 
methods by which the better-known players 
compile their big scores. 

Men like these, of course, can make runs freely 
all round the wicket against almost any bowling, 
but, at the same time, it is frequently the case that 
a popular cricketer has his own pet method of 
playing @ certain stroke. 

Who, for instance, does not know of “ Hirst’s 


Origi 


The Jessopian Pull. 
He throws all his weight on to his left foot and fairly 
suceps the ball to the boundary. 


hook,” or “Jessop’s pull”? Yet few people 
could tell you in what manner these particular 
strokes differ from a hook or a pull made by any 
other batsman. 

Hirst’s hook stroke is particularly popular with 
tle northern crowd, and burly Sheftielders will roar 
with delight when the genial Gcorge sends a short- 
pitched ball flying to the leg boundary. It does not 
matter to the sturdy Yorkshire stalwart if the ball 
comes head high, for his footwork is so quick that 
kc can step back and flick the leather almost off his 
eye-brows. In making the stroke he rises on his 


Woolley Plays Forward. 
His length of leg gives the 
wicket-keeper no chance of 
stunping him, 


tors and gives full play to a bat that would do 
excellent duty as a Indian club. 

It is doubtful, -however, if even Hirst can rival 
Jessop as a popular idol of the crowd. Should he 
c,oose to play an orthodox game, “ the Croucher ” 
would still have few superiors as a batsman, while, 
as it is, his hurricane hitting and wonderful fielding 
have made him indispensable to a representative 
England eleven. 

Jessop can play most strokes well, and fs an 
expert at the slashing square cut, but his admirers 
experience their greatest thrills when his daring 
pull comes into play. 

Before he achieved fame, it was considered 


: Plum Warner's Low, Late Cut. 
As will be seen, the Middlesex skipper almost doubles 
himself in two when making this stroke. 
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particularly “bad form” to attempt to pull a 
good length ball from outside the on ndevctie but 
Jessop’s only rule is that of expeciency. and, 
throwing his whole weight forward on to his left foot, 
he fairly sweeps the ball round to leg. 

A good many pe hjt harder than does Jessop-- 
G. J. Bonner, C. I. Thornton, M. W. Payne, and 
C. CG. Page might be named as a few—but no one 
has ever combined his wonderful accuracy of cye 
and his quick footwork with his power of throwing 
all his weight into a stroke at the proper moment. 
When he was up 
at Cambridge, he 
frequently aston- 
ished opposing 
bowlers ty taking 
guard a foot or 
more outside his 
crease, simply 
trusting to his 
speed and eyesight 
to escape being 
stumped. 

The recent suc- 
cess of the Austra- 
lian _ left-handers, 
Hill, Bardsley, and 
Ransford, against 
the deadly South 
African googly 
bowling tends to 
show that such 
batsmen will be in 
great demand next year, and we can, at least, 
point to one first-class exponent of this style of 
play in Woolley, the young Kent professional. 

His great height gives him eve advantage in 
“smothering” bowling on a ba wicket, while 
owing to his reach, it is almost impossible to bow] a 
good length to him. The opposing wicket-keeper, 
too, has but little chance of bringing off an 
brilliant piece of stumping, for his left foot 18 
generally to be found well behind the crease. 

Lord’s would not be Lord’s without ‘ Plum” 
Warner's Basen cap and cheerful smile. The 
great, little Middlesex captain is probably the mort 
consistent batsman in the world at headquarters, 
and his favourite stroke is o late cut, particularly 
his own. 

No man watches the ball more closely than 
Warner, and when making his late cut, he almost 
doubles himself up in his efforts to get well over the 
ball. This stroke is the opposite to that made 
by Tyldesley, for the little Lancashire ** pro,” 
stands _ perfectly 
upright — on tip- 
toe, as a matter 
of fact—with his 
feet close together 
and slashes at the 
ball in a most 
casual manner. 

In J. W. Hearne 
—a young cousin 
of the great Tom 
—Middlesex pos- 
sess one of the 
most promising 
all- rounders in 
first-class cricket. 

He has—or, at 
any rate had—a 
curious method of \ 

laying back, tak- 
ing the ball close 
to his right leg in 
a most approved 
style, but raising 
his left foot high in the air—scome of the wags in 
the crowd Lave already named him the “ ballet 
dancer.” 

It is like old times to see Surrey as strong at all 
points as the team is this year. Tom Hayward 
seems to have disco-ered the secret of perpetual 
youth, and it is quite possible that we may sec some 
of his beautiful!y-exccuted strokes to leg in next 

ear’s internatiocals. | 

Failing Hayward, his clut-mate, Hebbs, fs 


f 
wv 


"S 
J. W. Hearne Plays Back, 
This odd stroke has earned him 
the nickname of the ‘‘ballet 
dancer.” 


wee en ee 


Rather Neat! 
Hzbbs places one between his legs 
to the boundury. 


obviously the man to take his place as number | 
for England. This fine player does not seem to 


have developed any special stroke of his own, 
but he has, at times, a curious method of dealing 
with a ball he wishes to place to Icg. Standing 
almost square with the bowler, he punches the 
leather under his left foot, much to the delight of 
tho spectators, and the imminent danger of the 


square-leg umpire. 
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NEVER BE WITHOUT 
A BOX OF 


Greatest 
Healer. 


SOOTHING 
E& 


_ ANTISEPTIC. 


@ OATINE 


SHAVING 
) POWDER. 


A Unique Offer. 


Shaving is to some men one of the joys of life. 
To others it is a bane, “A really comfortable shave" 
is possible for all if it is conducted with the help of 
OATINE SHAVING POWDER, which possesses special 
properties whereby it lathers quickly, giving a free, 
sriooth, lasting and agreeable lather which docs not 
dry on the face. By reason of the special construction 
of the cap of the bottle in which it is mcked it is 
possible to shake out just sufficient ToWiler for_each 
shave, the rest of the p jwier remaining untouched, and 
is thus kept dry and clean, OATINE SHAVING 
POWDER, as illustrated, is sold by all Chemists aud 
Stores, price 1s. per glass bottle. 

To rclieve the irritation caused by shaving there is 
nothing 80 effcctivo ns OATINE CRAM, which 
ghould be gently rubbed into the skin after whe shave is 
coio pleted. 


THIS TOILET OUTFIT 
FREE. 


The proprictors of the Oatine Toilet Preparations 
bavoe decided for a limited period to distrilute abso- 
lutcly free to all who gen: name and address on a post- 
card, a 2d. packet of Oatine Shaving Powder, or for 3d, 
in staunps to cover 
cost of postage 
and packinz, they 
willsend the dainty 
Toilet outfit illus- 
trated herewith. 
This outfit contains 
a full-size 2d. Shav- 
ing Powder, sufil- 
cient for 6 shaves, 
also a tin of Oatine 
Cream, which is in- 
valunble for uso 
after shaving. The 
outit also contains 
sampl-s of OaTinE Baim, Facer Pownrr, Soar, Taree 
Pownrnr, and TootH PowbsEr, together with a fuil- 
size 2d, SHamPpoo Powper. 


THE OATINE CO., 
189 Oatine Buildings, London, S.E, 


Poets and waste-paper baskets seem to be connected, thougr I confess IT don’l see how. ow 
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Secret Piles of the 


S OF UTAH PRACTISED POLYGAMY AND 


G HOW THE LATTER DAY SAINT: 
HOW IT WAS STAMPED OouT 


Arter the death of Brigham Young, and the 
coming of the railway to Salt Lake City, the United 
States Government sct itself vigorously to the task of 
stamping out polygamy amongst the Saints con- 
gregated in Utah and elsewhere. 

To the mass of.the Mormon rank and file this 
mattered little. At no time did the number of 
Mormons who had taken pan wives exceed ten 
per cent. of the whole, and as the years rolled by 
the tion was considerably reduced. 

The opening of fashionable millinery and dress- 
makers’ shops in Salt Take City had probably 
something to do with this. Most men found one 
wife quite enough to support, to buy new hats and 

retty frocks for. It was only the wealthier 

ormons who were able to afford the luxury of a 
harem. ; 

Amongst these, however, were the majority of 
the high church dignitaries, the apostles, the elders, 
and the chief priests. Upon these the stern hand of 
the Government fell heavily, and before long most of 
them who had not sought safety in flight were 
serving more or less lengthy terms of penal servitude 
in the Utah State convict prison. 


Hanting “Polygs” a Pastime, 

The Government showed no mercy. Hunting 
down “ polygs,” as they were termed, became a 
favourite pastime with a horde of United States 
deputy marshals. The guilty fled to the mountains 
and the forests, or across the United States border 
into Mexico, One Mormon hid himself in the 
depths of the terrible Painted Desert in Arizona, 
taking, very mu inst their will, his two wives 
with him. So that they should not escape, he 
branded them as cattle are branded. 

Amongst the notable Mormons captured, and 
shut up in gaol, was George Q. Cannon, the author 
of the famous “ Life of Joseph Smith,” and after 
Brigham Young’s death, the most powerful apostle 
in the church. 

Brigham Young, junior, the eldest son of the dead 
leader, escaped arrest only owing to the devotion 
of his favourite wife. He repaid her by pausing 
long enough to marry yet another plural wife while 
the officers of the law were hot upon his trail over 
the hills of New Mexico. 

At length process was issued against Wilford 
Woodruff, righam Young's _ successor-in- 
presiceney: it being proved that he had added « new 
ourtcen-year-old wife to his already well-stocked 
harem. This was the beginning of tho end. 
Woodruff had no ambition to pose as a martyr 
himself, however 8 ly he might urge that 
course upon his deluded followers. 


When Polygamy was Forbidden. 

He accordingly announced to the brethren that 
he had received a “ revelation” to the effect that 
polygamy was to be henceforth forbidden, and 
instructions were at once dispatched to all Mormon 
pricets and elders ordering them to refrain from 
celebrating any more plural marriages. 

This important step was taken on September 
25th, 1890, and since then polygamy has ceased, 
officially at all events, to be a doctrine of the 
Mormon church. 

This is not to say, however, that there are no 
polygemi:ts in Utah to-day. On the contrary, 
there are a corsiderable number. But—and this 
is the point—they had in nearly every instance 
cortracted their plural marriages prior to the 
Woodruff proclamation of 13890. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of polygamy 
is that on the whole the Mormon women took to 
the idea kindly. Some there were, it is true, who 
protested bitterly, or even quitted their husbands 
altogether, when wife number two appeared on the 
scene. But, taking it all round, there were remark- 
ably few complaints, even at the beginning, and after 
they became accustomed to it, the women were 
the staunchest upholders of the system, and the 
be erent opponents of the proposed return to one 
wife. 

The reason for this is probably that under the 
system of polygamy, as practised in Utah under 
Brigham Young's rule, every young woman had at 
least the opportunity of entering into the married 
state, whereas ‘now, as in all countries where only 
one wife is allowed, many of them have, perforce, 
to remain outside it. 


Perhaps you can tell me “Why is a poet like a wastepaper basket?” 


BY THE U.S.A. GOVERNMENT. 


Moreover, the Mormons as a whole are, and have 
always been, a poor community, wres a living 
from the soil, and under such conditions the women 
everywhere have to toil nearly as hard as the men. 


Followed, therefore, that the more wives & man had 
the lighter in proportion was the work of each. 


All the Wives had Duties. 

Thus, in Brigham Young’s house, each wife had 
her allotted task, for no servants were = One 
did the cooking, another attended to the dairy 
and garden, a third was res nsible for the tidiness 
of the upstairs’ rooms, a fourth acted as teacher 
to her own and the others’ children, and 80 on. 
All ate at a common talle, and twice a day Youn 
used to assemble his family for | an 
evening prayers, when he would have a kind word 
and a smile for each of the women. 

This system of housekeeping with a number of 
wives has now, however, been discontinued, out of 
deference to popular opinion. 

Next to polygamy, the feature of the Mormon 
creed which has aroused the greatest curiosity an 
hostility amongst outsiders is that which relates to 
the secret rites and ceremonies carricd out in what 
is known as the Endowment House, otherwise the 
“ Holy of Holies,” in the great temple at Salt Lake 
City. 

Not all Mormons are admitted to the ‘‘ endow- 
ment degree,” as it is called, but only those who are 
supp to have proved themselves worthy by 
extraordinary zeal and excess of good works. 


Married or Engaged Couples Only. 

Although considered to be very secret, the 
ceremony has been frequently described by persons 
who have gone through it. Broadly speaking, 
it represents symbolically the re-birth and regenera- 
tion of the candidates, two of whom, a man and a 
woman, are always “‘ endowed ” at one and the same 
time. 

The couple, who must be either married or engaged 
to be married, attend at the temple fasting. and 
before daybreak, and are conducted by the officiating 
high-priests down into a@ narrow underground 
passage, at the end of which, to the right and left, 
are two doors leading to two rooms. Into one of 
these the man is conducted, into the other the 
woman, and after being divested of their clothing, 
each is given a bath cf sweet-scented water, with 
some mummeries best omitted. . 

Next they are anointed all over with oil poured 
from a horn, while a concealed orchestra plays 
softly, after which the man is furnished with a long 
white cotton garment of an original design, a some- 
what similar article being also supplied to the 
woman. 


“Let There Be Light." 

Each is then conducted to enother compartment 
and left there alone in silence for some time. Then 
a rumbling noise is heard, reminiscent of distant, 
muffied thunder, and the President of the Mormon 
Church for the time being appears, reciting some 
words, beginning ‘‘ Let there te light,” and ending 
“Now let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness !”” 

Approaching the man first, he goes through a 
form of making him out of the dust, then, passing 
into the cther room, he symbolises the creation 
of the woman from an imaginary rib taken from 
the man. Tho candidates are then brought 
together for the first time since the commencement 
of the ceremony, and the President, bidding them 
clasp-harcs, says: “I give this new Eve to this 
new Adam.” 

All lights ‘are at once turned out, and the 
reunited couple are led through another subter- 
ranean passage into the Endowment House proper, 
a magnificent. apartment, painted and decorated 
to represent Eden. 

Here the final oaths are administered to them, 
these dealing chiefly with the necessity of absolute 
obedience to the teachings of the Mormon Church, 
and they are then left ie to themselves and to 
their own devices for the rest of the day. 

TuE Eno. 


Don’t hurry away on your summer holidays 
without thinking of the children. 
at least, one pal, See page 96. 
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TRAINERS MAYN'T TIP, 


Little Laws That Racing Men Must Obe; 


y. 
Every sport esses its own code of unw:: : 
laws, laws that all calling themselves good spo:: 
must obey implicitly. They are conte: ij 
in no carefully drawn-up code of rules, but tie _; 
as necessary to good fellowship as the orii:, ; 
laws are to good sport. 

Of course, racing is no exception to the 1's: 
in fact, in horse racing, perhaps, it is even ; 
necessary to play the game and to act like a 
man than in any other spprt. Tho trainer ofie;, | + 
a very difficult rile to play, and he, beyori |, 
men connected with racing, finds it abs! si. 
necessary to follow certain rules. 

Above all, a trainer must maintain perfect sy 
about the horses committed to his charge, ai! :,, 
not give away information without the sanctin 
hisemployer. This is often very difficult. as!) -0i4 
and acquaintances of the owner and of the tir 
himself will often ask injudivious question, «\i04 
are hard to evade. . 

A horse has a good chance in a race. end an 
influential friend of the trainer wants to hoov 
whether ke shall back it or not. The trains: . ‘ 

{ 
@ 


non-committal reply, and the friend is dis-.:: 
when the horse romps home an easy winnes, |... 
he was not encouraged to bet on its chanccs, 
Dealing with Cadgers. 

Then there are certain followers of racin’ «1 
care nothing for the sport itself, and know f° 
about horses. Their only desire is to mal: +: 
by betting, and they disregard the most ‘rit. : 
unwritten law if by so doing they can further toc 
own interests. 

They will ask anyone the most pointed ques<: 4, 
and presume on the smallest acquaintance » i). an 
owner to cross-examine the trainer in the le: « 
obtaining information. An indiserect reply si! 
tell the persistent inquirer just what he wes 
know, while a refusal to answer questions uiay _-t 
the trainer a bad name. 

An owner is always supposed to have tc !-t 
run on the market, that is, start the betiinz on 1 3 
horse first, 80 that if the animal is a good o's 
can get the best odds for himself. A trains «, 
therefore, not sup to bet on a horse oF v.03 
others information that will lead them to bet vu i 
before the owner has backed it himself. 

When a trainer has horses belonging to «ov "I 
owners in his stable it is often difficult to hp 
such information to himself, as one may spot \.3 
likely horse of another and ask what its chau:- 

Sometimes an owner will want to run a til 
with another horse in the stable, but it is «t 
etiquette to press the second man to lend his | oro 
for a trial. Neither is it right for a trainer te ru 
a horse in a trial gallop without its owner's con |. 
A racing man may suspect that his trainer is Gin 
this, but he should not question a jockey or 2 2t.vive 
boy to find out whether it is being donc. 
Galions for the Gullible, 

An unscrupulous racing man will arr 4 
gallop of his own horses on a day that a prene 4 
colt belonging to someone else is running a . | 
in view of some important coming event. I: 
is satisfied with what he sees he goes away al = 4 
the pick of the market in the betiing. Lucr-'. 
when the legitimate backer comes along ie ei 
obtain such favourable terms. 

This is especially hard on a small man whore 4 
for the sport of it, cannot afford to pay high piss 
for his nags, and only bets in a small way wee * 
has faith in his horse. ‘The unwritten law} (: ¢ 
everyone should allow the owner the first ch: 

This makes one of the trials of the train’. |" 
he finds it difficult to refrain from bachin: ©" 
animal which is coming on every day und: 3 
care and seems likely to be an easy winner. Jew 
ally a trainer will not wait until the owner) + 
started the betting, but will put on money 1 i: 
and give the tip to his friends, But trams: 
gentlemen and sportsmen as & rule, and pret‘? 
allow x goat opportunity to pass rather than 

lay the game, 


to 

how and again, however, a trainer will ale & 
ately keep a horse back from running in 4 ~" 
meeting in the hope of making more moncy \" a 
it takes part in a bigger race in which it star) 
long odds because its form is not known. Towy 
the suspicions of the owner some good ew’ © 
be put forward to exnlain away the disregard of bs 

es, : 


= 


WEEK ENDING 
Jory 20. Volt. 


c i Preachers give their Views on this 
oisuiai gr camera] Subject. 

At Rochester recently Lord Darnley stated that he 
held that Sunday was a day of worship, rest, and 
reveation, and that he would like to see the day 
cieided at twelve o'clock. The morning could be 
yen up to prayer and afternoon any form of game 
oioud be recogn ised.] 

FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN. 

I po not believe in dividing up Sunday into two 
rections, the spiritual and the temporal, but I do 
zivocate the introduction into the Sunday oi 
lecitimate games and pastimes. ’ 

“vnese helps to re-create the body should in no 
genso interfere with the spiritual aids to the soul. 
Jiciween the morning and evening services I should 
Le alad to sce the yeuth—more especially of the 
country—exerting itscl physically. It needs a 
ga‘ety-valve for its pent-up energies. 

Let us do all we can to create and develop a clean, 
vigorous, manly, and religious-mindcd race of 
Englishmen. Sunday is meant for the elevation 
and purification of body as well as of soul, 


ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 
1 do not think the suggestion is likely to be 
accepted, or, if accepted, to be efficient. 


CANON HORSLEY. 

No naked “Yes” or “No” will answer this 
question. When I was ordained priest forty years 
ao at Cuddesden, I saw with pleasure one of the 
crates of the parish take the siioin boys to cricket 
in the afternoon. But what form of recreation 
ould now be included by the word “ legitimate ” ? 
Certainly lewd playwrights would clamour for their 
“problem plays” to be recognised as such, 

My advice to people is : Begin the day with early 
worship (I don’t call eleven o'clock early), and close 
it with evening worship, and spend the rest of the 
day in a manner which your conscience (which is 
not always the same as your inclinations or the 
habits of your friends) approves, taking care that 
your rest is not just laziness, and that your 
Ponention does not cause unnccessary toil to 
others, 


The Rev. STEWART HEADLAM. 

As I understand the Church’s teaching, Sunday is 
intended to be a day for worship and recreation. 
A Christian would, therefore, do wisely to go to 
Mass in the morning and devote the rest of the day 
to such recreation as will cause the least labour 
to others, 


PREBENDARY: WEBB-PEPLOE. 

I should like to express my most earnest and 
determined protest against the proposal made by 
Lord Darnley to divide Sunday at twelve o'clock, 
and that after morning service “ the Church should 
countenance every legitimate form of recreation 
and game.” 

Can anything more irroverent be conceived, or 
anything more fatal to the religious life of the 
nation? Has his lordship considered the issues 
that are at stake, and what he is really proposing 
to do? 

First, he is mutilating, if not destroying, the 
Fourth Commandment, which knows nothing about 
a divided Sabbath, but demands the whole of one 
day in seven for the Lord, and requires everything 
to be laid aside that is not “ restful” in the divine 
and spiritual sense of the word. 

Second, “recreation”? for one almost always 
means labour for another, and “games” cannot 
Propeny be played by citizens (such as Londoners) 
without the employment of trains and other 
vehicles, which must inevitably involve severe toil 
for many. 

Third, is {t likely that morning service will be 
attended by those who propose to spend the rest 
of the day in recreation and games? Already 
congregations are (almost everywhere) dwindling 

ause “ recreation has become one of the chief 
passions of men’s lives, and to offer further induce- 
menta to the secularisation of Sunday would be 
deliberately to quench the religious instincts of the 
majority. 
not the call of God to us rather to “ Halt and 


think!” than to go forward in the downward 
pathway of neglecting sacred things? Where 
would there be place and time for Bible classes and 
Sunday Schools (not to mention evening service 
and spiritual fellowship), if wn-up people, 
professing “faith in Jesus Christ” and dint 


helping others to Heaven are openly to neglect their 
opportunities for service and are to spend the 
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DOUBLED WITH BACKACHE. 


“T was nearly doubled with backache for two or 
three months,” says Mr. T. S. Packman, of Salter’s 
Tiil School, Gipsy Road, West Norwood,S.E. “I 
could scarcely get about, the pains in my back 
were so severe, and if I stooped I could hardly 
get up again. The water was bad and left a 
sediment. 

“Some nights I could hardly lie in bed, the 
pains in my back were so bad, and this loss of 
sleep had a very lowering and depressing effect 
upon me. 

‘“A friend gave me some Doan's backache 
kidney pills to try, and they did me so much good 
that I bought some more. The pills quickly put me 
right, and since then I have never been troubled 
with the backache or urinary disorders. (Signed) 
T.S. Packman.” 

When the kidunys are ill the whole body is being 
slowly poisoned. bat is why kidney complaint 
is so seriocs, and why it so often ends fatally. 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills cleanse and gently 
heal the kidneys, and so cure the cause of kidney 
trouble, backache, rheumatism, dropsy, urinary 
disorders, gravel, languor, weakness and unnatural 
drowsiness. 

Qs. 9d. a box, six boxes 13s. 9d.; of all dealers, 
or post free from Foster-McClellan Co.,8 Wells St, 
Oxford St., London, W. Don't ask for back- 
ache and kidney pills, ask distinctly for Doan’s 
nl Kidney Pills, the same as Mr. Packman 

ad. 


; ming to 
‘enjoy God,” as the Scotch Catachism speaks of 
“the chief end of Man,” if those who ought to be 


Lord’s Day in amusement and in mere worldly 
recreation ? 

No! In God’s name we, as Christians, should 
surely endeavour rather to hallow the Day of Rest, 
and consecrate more and more of its hours to 
spiritual enjoyment, than to lower the tone of our 
national and personal life by taking what is already 
felt by most Christians to he all too short an interval 
in tho stern rush of modern life, and offering to 
“ the god of this world ” what Jehovah demands for 
Himself, and what the soul really needs for its 
growth in grace and in holiness. 

Give more time to God, and the nation will be 
blessed! Rob Him of what is His, and judgment 
will certainly come upon us ! 


The Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 

I dissent from Lord Darnley’s suggestion root and 
branch. We never had so much time for “ recrea- 
tion and games ” as now, and Sunday is the Lord’s 
pay hy should He be so shabbily and grudgingly 
treated ? 


Rev. LORD WILLIAM GASCOYNE.CECIL. 

Tam afraid wo in England think a great deal 
too much of games at present. My experience 
is, that a really hard-working man wants to be 
quiet on Sunday. One thing I am certain of if 
you once try and alter those institutions like 
Sunday the alteration will go much further than 
anybody could approve. One day a week for 
religious meditation and thought, if not for 
worship, is surely not too much. 

To divide Sunday would be impossible, it would 
be like asking a man to wear a silk hat and 
flannel trousers. Sunday must either be a day 
of rest or a day of pleasure. I, however, see no 
harm in children and young people having quiet 
games so long as the games do not absorb them 
very much. 


Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON 
CORN FLOUR 


contains 40 TIMES more proteid 


nourishment than ordinary Corn Flour. 


“ Waat makes you think Feeder, the hotel-owner, 
is nearly bankrupt ?”” 
“Why, I saw him dining at his own restaurant 


Ordinary Corn Flour 0°3°/, proteid. 
yesterday.” 


PLASMON ,, 12°1°/, » 


Blancmange in Perfection. 


ad. packet. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY 


“So you are not going to marry Miss Clever ?” 

“No. She's far too up to date for my simple 
taste.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Why, I wrote to her last Monday to say I was 
coming down to propose, and when I arrived I 
found she had sold the rights of photographing my 
proposal to a moving-picture firm.”* 


WEEDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

(1) TnEy occupy spaco that should be occupied 
by the crop. The “fittest” survive, and the weeds, 
often being more rapid growers, prove to be tho 
“ fittest.’? and exterminate or sevorely injure tho 
crop if not checked in time. This especially applics 
to seedlings, as weeds prevent tho free access of 
light and air so necessary to the young plant. The 
common knot-grass and chickweed aro goorl 
examples of weeds that smother. 

(2) Weeds rob the soil of moisture and earth salts 
which ought to be used by the crop. 

(3) Plants aro often strangled by such weeds as 
the convolvulus. 

(4) Somo weeds are of a poisonous character to 
human beings and stock. If the seed of the darnel 
becomes mixcd with tho wheat, and is not detected, 
it may prove fatal to human beings; while, in 
pastures, the hemlock and meadow saffron may, if 
eaten by stock, also prove fatal. . 

But whilo it is easy enough to point to the dia- 
advantages of weeds, it is not so easy to eradicate 
them. 

They may be got rid of by hocing, and whilo 
this is not at all times racticable, it is the most 
effective remedy. Weeds on tho garden path may 
bo destroyed by any of the various weed-killers on 
the market, but care should be taken ia their use 
if there is a gress bordering or o bed of flowors or 
plants near at hand. The weed-killer is the encmy 
of all. When a lawn is weedy, a light covering of 
Jawn sand is the only remedy,—TuE SMALI-HOLDER, 


course I'm 
_ he finbya = 
= emon 
"5 Cheese. 
Make mealtimes a 
pleasure for tie 
SY children by ging 
~S them Laitova Le 
: ; Aon Cheese. They wi 
S EAN Sas relish it and it will da ff 
them good. 
More wholesome and 
nutritive than pre- ff 
serves and cheaper 
than buttcr. 
Io Jars, 61d. 
Smalier elses 
ad, & Std. 


etc. 


Special Trial Offer.—Those experiencing a-v ase. 
eulty in obtaining “Laltova’’ Lemon Cheese siio: cend 
pame of grocer and 1/- P.O. or stamps to the mir Ts 
ers. and they will receive two Gjd. jars of “Laitava’ the 
new food daisty, and a free 4d. packet of Kkovih Je'ly, 


er lay ald. 
series ® Burourre & Binenam, Lo. 
Z Cornsroon. Mancnecrsr. 


te 


For the best reasons I will give five splendid little watches. Mark postcards “Poet.” (See page 96.) 
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SHOT THE LOT. 

He was rather a novice with a gun, 
but he had plenty of ammunition, and 
when he went for a day in the country he meant to 
kill something. 

Unfortunately, the friend whom he was visiting 
was laid up and could not go round with him, but 
he gave him a bag of ferrets and sent him to a likely 
field to commence operations. 

Half-an-hour later the sportsman returned, 
beaming in his triumph. . 

‘“‘Grand sport, shooting!’ he said enthusias- 
tically. ‘Have you got any more?” 

dog more rabbits ?’* inquired the friend. 

“No, man; any more of the little squirrels! 
I've killed all that lot you gave me!” 


“‘ Basuer says his income is £500 a year. 
“‘ Does he ? Then it’s safo to say it’s only £200," 
“* Not if Basher hears you say it, it’s not!” 


Old Lady: “Do find this work 
monotonous ?” 

Lift Boy: “No, ma’am. Why, only yesterday 
a chap got out too soon and got lis head broken ; 
last week the machine broke and crippled every- 
body except me. This rope here looks pretty 
rotten. I hope it won’t go. There’s something 
wrong with the power, too, to-day—that’s rather 
interesting.” 


GIVEN IN CHARGE. 

TEppy's new nurse was a terror. She took him 
firmly in hand and told bim exactly what he must 
do. She made him wash his face three times a day, 
and never Ict him make mud-pics. 

The climax came when he went to the park 
with her; she would not let him throw stones at 
the ducks. Teddy ran away, but was quickly 
caught. Again he escaped, and again she captured 
him. At last he made a third.dash for freedom, 
and when she gave chase he approached a 
policeman. 

‘Are you a policeman, sir?” he panted. 

“Yes, young man,” said the man in blue. ‘ What 
can I do for you?” 

“TI want you to—to arrest this woman, 
sir,” said peas: pointing to his nurse, “ 
keep running alter me!’ % 


you 


lease, 
6 will 


‘Waar did my ma say to you when you came 
in ?” inquired Johnny te his friend who had come 
to tea. . 

‘*She said she was very pleased to see me.” 

“I’m glad,” said Johnny in a relieved tone. 
“Cos she said this morning she hoped you wouldn’t 
come.” 


Arthur; “ When we. are married, how sweet it 
will be to sit in the garden of an evening, with the 
summer sun setting, and——”’ 

Mabel : ‘‘ Yea, darling, and I will bring out my 
work whilst you water the garden and roll the 
lawn, and aul up weeds. And you will chop the 
wood, and bring up coal and la: 
the fire for the next day. All 
before bedtime. Won't it be 
lovely, dearest ?”” 

Arthur : “ Ye-es, dear.” 


: “I bet I get a kisa from 


: “TI bet you two kisses you 
don’t.” 
He won. 


A SAD, SAD STORY. 

Tue man dashed down the street 
after the retreating tram-car. 

Every muscle in his body was 
strained, his breath came in quick 
gasps ; beads of perspiration stood 
out upon his forehead. 

“Til catch that tram,” 
nuttered, “ or die!” 

Faster went the tram-car, faster 
went the man. 

At last the pace began to tell, 
but still the man struggled on. He 
drew near the tram-car. His hand 
clutched the rail. He made a final 
effort, jumped, and landed ex- 
hausted on the platform. 

The conductor touched him on 
the shoulder. 

“Get off!” he said brutally. 
“We're going to the depét. There 
are no more cars to-night!” 


he 


Traveller 
Cowboy: 


On thisypgge you will find,an illustration with ,a joke beneath. ths: Read on. 
e 


THE HERO. 

“ HERBERT,” said the dear girl to her young 
man, “there is an odious man following us about. 
T’ve been watching him. Cannot you do something 
to make him go away?” 

At once Herbert strode across the road towards 
the man in question. With the light of battle in 
his eye, he approached him. 

ss k here, Snipper!” he said; “Tm sorry I 
can’t pay your bill this week, I’m absolutely broke, 
but if you'll only stop following me about I may get 
this girl to marry me—she’s an heiress. Then you'll 
get an order for the finest wedding-suit you can 
manufacture ! ”* 
woe disappeared, and Horbert returned to 

3 

‘It’s all right, love,” he said; “I told him I'd 
give him a severe thrashing if he didn’t go, and he 
went at once.” 

““Oh, Herbert, how brave you are!” exclaimed 
the girl, ‘‘ You may kiss me!” 


“T wear that Borrow is telling all his friends 
that they should save their money and spend as 
little as possible.” 

“What cheek! Why, ho’s the last person on 
earth who ought to preach that.” — 

“TI don't know. You see the more they save 
the more he has the chance to borrow.” 


 Dors your mother give you anything if you 
go to bed without crying ?” 
“‘N-no ; but she gives me something if I don’t.” 


Wife: “I've brought you a present, Percy, 
with money I’ve saved you from my allowance.” 

Husband : “ Gocd little wifey !” 

Wife: ‘Yes, and could you let me have five 
pounds ?” 

Husband : “ What have you done with the money 
I gave you last night ?” 

Wife: ““ Why, out of that I saved the moncy 
for your present.” 


A WAY THEY HAVE ON THE RAILWAY. 

“Loox at this bicycle!” cried the angry man 
to the station-master. 

“T’m looking,” said the station-master, 

**Tt’s smashed to pieces.” 

“Yes, I sce that.’ 

“Tt was done on your railway.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do about it ?” 

“Do, sir? I shall report it to the general 
manager; tie general manager will inform the 
secretary, the secretary will notify the board of 
directors, and then, perhaps, some day about three 
years hence a lawyer’s clerk will call upon you 
to ask you why you did not travel with the bicycle 


| sci packed, That’s what we always do, 


sir.” 


A BIT TALL, 


in 
“Neo. That’s Sam Slick’s well. A cyclone 


the Wild West: “ What is that tall chimn: there? Isita fi 2 
e atthe ea a factory ? 


Quips and Jestlels 


mind ?”* 


WEEK ENDrva 
Jury 20, 1914, 


SERVED HER RIGHT. 


Tae tram-car was crowded, sid i. 
youth was very tired, but, like at... 
gentleman, he rose to offer his seat to the 1, 
ficently attired young lady who stood before |; 

Like a queen, the young lady sank into the yi. 
seat, without condescending to utter a wor! « 
thanks. The young man’s face hardened, 

“* Excuse me, miss,” he said, “* but I fancy 1) -: 
my Pearson’s Weekly on the seat. Would . .: 


The young lady arose, and tho young m:1 
once slipped into the vacant seat. 

“ Now,” he said, “ next timo a gentleman «” » 

u his seat, you will be polite enough to ti: | 

im!” and, taking P.W. from his pocact, jv 
commenced to read. 


Mistress ; ‘* Bridget, I am afraid you havo bro’. : 


your word.” 
Cook (absent-mindedly) : ‘‘ No, ma’am, it wa ; 
me ; it must have been the cat !”* 


“Miss BecGe was very rude to an over r -- 
woman sho met in the street tho othor day.’ 


“‘ IT know that ancient story. 


The woman tie) 


out to be a rich aunt, and now she’s going to lea. 
her money to the Dogs’ Home, eh?” 


“ Nothing of the sort. The woman turned vst 


to be Begges’ new cook, and now they ha. . 


got one.” 


Wife : “ Handsome men are always bad-tem: | 
ou think so?” 


don’t 


Husband : “1 don’t know; I always do my '. 
to be pleasant.” 


. ANOTHER CHAMPION STORYTELLE®. 
“Dip I serve in tho South African wa”, - 


DidInot. Why,I could tell you stories that» 0° 


make your hair curl. 
“Did I meet Lord Kitchener? Why, yes. ©. 


many a time! 


I remember once, in the ti’: 


the fight someone came to me, and says: 
** George !’ 7 
«Yes, general,’ I sez, fer it was Lord Kite... 


hisself. 


** Como here, George,’ he sez 


*T want 


to go home, ole feller.’ 


“*Qo home ?’ I gasps. 


* What for, sir?’ 


“Cos you're killing too many of the enemy, 


Lord K. 


“ So back home I comes, and hero Iam! 


M 


a bitter—thank you, sir!” 
Bobby : “Ma, I want to ask you sometiin:.” 


Mother: 


“ What is it, dear?” 


Bobby: “When you read a book do you : 
the white or the black part ?” 


“My darling, I must confess I have dev: 


you. 


I am not rich; I am poor. 


Will it nis 


any difference to you ?” 
‘Not the slightest. Fred.” 


“Tm thankful for that. Y~ 


to you?” 
“Not a bit. 
Richley !” 


THE DEBT COLLECTOR. | 

“Tam a mild man,” sevl : 
visitor, taking a firmer hold or: 
stick he carried, ‘ but unles* i 
some money to soothe my fer: 
there’ll be trouble!” 

“Was the boy Litten s9 ' 
badly by my dog?” inquired « 
dog’s owner. ; 

“He was bitten exactly 10%. | 
worth, sir,” said the man wit: | 
stick. 


vt 


he paid over the half-guiriea. | 
“He isn’t my boy,” sul 

man, preparing to depart. 
“What ?” 


mine who owes me half-a-gui 
1 W 
and as he couldn’t pay he tur. 


Tcould collect that. IT have den: 
If ever you or any of your far 


Good-day 1 


Lt 


T can marry 73% 


tet 
“He is the son of a friend 
get bitten by a dog, just come © 


me, and I'll collect the dana. 
for you on 25 per cent. comunissivs 


N 


Pr ee) 


“T hope your boy will soon : B 
well,” remarked the dog's owts' «5 


. : nif 
his son’s bite over to me tostv 


WEEK ENDING 
Juny 20, 1911. 


he knew she would inherit. Ku 
vammitted suicide. Mimi marries 


Peggy 
trying to foil it. 


Hume and caused her to be driven from home. 


re mg rushington was responsible for Maisie’s prescnce in 
Louis Death was Mark 


ABOUT THIS WEEK’S CHARACTERS. 


ie a crafty old lawyer, whose son, Rupert, schemed hard to marry Mimi Rume fer the sake of 
poh te pane failed, and finally, finding the polico on his track fora crime io bis 
avid Inglis. and now Gideou Lang is plotting for revenge with 
Kenyon, whose husband was murdered at Bewlay Street. 
mother, Betty—the woman who was driven from home—and her son, Steve. 
: Betty and Steve are wanted by the English police for the Bewlay Street murder, but the eat: believe them to be dead. 
Fossall, Mimi's bosom friend, and hersweetheart Bramley Basildon, over 


: The bad man of Hallard’s Cross. Ho is the beeshee to Mark Crushington, the big Oxford Street 
“aris. 

hingon's confideutial secretary and” slave. {Now he has thrown the draper over 

and has been aiding Betty and her son Steve in all their troubles. 


ast, he 
ang heebe 
They are striking at the happy couple through Mimi’s 


eard Lang’s plot aud they are 


John Jarvis: A rising young detective engaged on the Bewlay Street murder. He has just been to Paris, where he 
rescued his sweetheart Maisie from the clutches of sirs. Mowle, alias Madame Frayle—the woman who blackmailed Betty 
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$ The Man in the Ditch. a4 


late in the afternoon of the day following 
Peggy and Besildon’s adventure at Gideon Lang’, 
when Basildon rang at the door of Pcggy’s fiat. He 
found her alone, Aunt Anne had just gone out fora 
constitutional. Aunt Anne received his blessing ! 

Between the hours of sunset and sunrise Basildon 
had experienced moments of romance and sentiment. 
But now he confined himsclf strictly to busincss, 
therchy making Peggy feel alternately surprised, 
disappointed, and uzzled. But when he had gone, 
the main emotions that stirred her heart were gratitude 
and admiration. 

He had hurried through the files of the Datry 
Express, found the advertisements Gideon Lang had 
{inserted ; cleverly and craftily worded they were, the 
frst signed “A Friend”; the othcrs with Louis 
Death’s initials. He had discovered, too, Steve 
Parrack’s answer. But to it Steve had only appended 
tho initials of his assumed name—J. H. 

“So there’s just a chance when he arrives he may 
not reccive either my letter or my telegram,” Basildon 
said. ‘ Lang expects him to-morrow. We have no 
means of finding out whether he has heard from him ; 
but if he has, you may be assured the police will be 
there waiting for him. Neither of us know him by 
eight.” 

“«Tf I waited in the road outside I’m sure instinct 
would tell me dircctly I saw him.” 

“Instinct. might guide the police, too,” Basildon 
sugeested. ‘They’ll probably post a man on duty 
outside as well as a couple concealed in Lang’s ofiice. 
I suppose you haven’t written to Mrs. Inglis or told 
anyone?” 

Pemgy. shook her head. ‘* What’s the good ?”’ She 
walked anxiously up and down the room; Basildon 
bad never seen her so distressed before. ‘Oh, we 
must save him somehow,” she said. ‘“ I’m sure I 
should know him at once. I know what I'll do, Pil 
be at the corner of Theobald’s Road with a taxi-cab 
the first thing to-morrow morning. I'll wait there, 
and directly I seo him I'll get him into the cab and 
diive away with him.” 

Basildon said nothing. 

“ You think I should fail,’ she whispercd. 

He shook his head. His face was very serious. 
“I'm looking into the future, Gideon Lang can 

rove that Steve Darrack and his mother are alive. 

Lis game of hide-and-seek cannot go on indetinitely. 
He's bound to be caught sooner or later.” 

“Tt egist be later then. Better if he gave himeclf 
up than ve caught like a rat in a trap by that man and 
woman.” 

a Basildon nodded and took Peggy’s hand in his. 

That's true. I'll call for you here to-morrow morn- 
ing at eight o'clock and we'll go together.” 

She looked at him with tears of gratitude in her 
eyes. “Together ?” 

“ Always together,” he replied. 

At that moment Aunt Anne unfortunately entered 
the room. Bramley Basildon made a burried exit 
Without waiting for her blessing. He mentally kicked 
himself as he ran downstairs, and he told himself that 
in og of bis boast he was a miscrable coward. 

The next morning he was waiting at Upper Norwood 
for Peggy in a swift Limousine motor-car; his plans to 
cheat Gideon Lang and Phebe Kenyon of their cruel 
Tovenge were carefully laid. He did not tell them to 
Peggy until they were en route for Bedford Row—for 
ho knew she would object. 

This was a man’s work and he was not going to allow 
® woman, above all his woman, to be mixed up ip 
such a very ticklish job. : 

* ° * ° e e 
_John Jarvis aiopped into the Assistant Commis- 
Sioner’s office at Scotland Yard, and saluted. Ilis 
sont and moustache wero gone, as also was the stain 
hat had given him the complexion of s seafaring man, 
when he went from haunt to haunt in Marscilles in 
Quest of the girl he loved. 


Can you give a better joke that will fit in with the drawing ? 


“before him. 


“Well done!” said the Assistant Commissioner, 


and shook his hand. 


Jarvis looked a little embarrassed. Not yet his 


former self to the eye; clothes hanging somewhat 
loosely, and rather gaunt below the cheek-boncs. But 
tho haunted look was gone from his eyes, clear as ever. 


He had got his Maisie, and the clouds had cleared from 


her brain, though the old brightness and vitality had 
not yet returned. 
the dad—straight-backed now, Farmer Jarvis—and 
faithful Mrs. Wex to the peace and quiet and security 
and healthfulness of the farm in Oxfordshire. 


And she was on her way now with 


And mother Frayle was under lock and key, waitin 


her trial on a charge, proven to the hilt, that woul 
spell penal servitude. 


A mouthing ghoul of a woman, 
sitting bunched up sometimes and silent, at others 
muttcring to herself, and then passing a hand across 


her tremulous lips as if afraid the walls of her cell had 


cars that miglit catch her words. 
“You're not yet fit for duty, Jarvis,” eaid the 


Assistant Commissioner, ‘ by the look of you.” 


He had been on sick leave when he gave evidence 
against Madame Frayle before the police-court magis- 
trate, after her extradition. 

“That rests with you, sir.” 

* Take three weeks.” 

“Thank you, sir! Beg pardon, sir——” 

“ Well, Jarvis?” 

The man’s face went grim. 

“ What about Mr. Crushington, sir?” 

The Assistant Commissioner thought for a moment, 
and dug a hole with his pen into the blotting-paper 


There wero blank patches in Maisie Rickards’ 
memory that would remain blanks for the rest of her 
life, mercifully so. After Mark Crushington had taken 
her in his arms, and she had Lroken away from him 
and struck her head as she fell, memory tal ceased, 
and her next vague glimmering recollections were of 
Madame Frayle. 

“You sce how the case stands,” said the Assistant 
Commissioner at last. ‘‘ On the evidence, we can only 
bring a charge of asrault against him, and the matter 
is further complicated by the fact that it took place 
in Paris. And ’—a shadowy, sarcastic smile played 
round his mouth—‘ he’s still travelling about on the 
Continent, presumably for the sake of his health.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve an idea he'll continue to travel for his 
health till after Frayle’s trial. She may talk presently, 
sir, and then again ’—this was a touch of the old, non- 
committal, cautious Jarvis— she may not. We've 
not got to the back of her past yet, sir.” 

The Assistant Commissioncr nodded his head. 
Madame Frayle had not been charged for anything 
done in Paris or Marseilles, but with an unspeakable 
cvime committed in England. The Assistant Commis- 
sioner was sure of her conviction, and a scntence that 
would relieve the police from troubling about her for 
many years tocome. Consequently, his interest in the 
woman was not what it had been. Again he dug holes 
into the blotting-paper. 

““ Where Mr. Crushington is concerned,” he said, 
** will depend Jargely on an interview I’m having with 
the Director of Public Prosecutions.” 

Jarvis’ bands were clenched le 

** In the meantime, sir,” he said quietly, respectfully, 
but very grimly, “' if the chance comes my way, I shall 
take the fae into my own hands.” 

“I should do the same,” said the Assistant Commis- 
sioner. ‘* When are you going to get marricd, Jarvis.” 

** Pretty soon now, sir,” said Jarvis. 

“ Woll, Jarvis, take my advice, given unofficially, 
if you do get a chance—I can quite understand your 
feelings as aman. I know what you've been through. 
I’re still talking unofficially. If you do get your 
chonce, though I think it’s shadowy unless you go 
abroad in quest of it, see that you're not on duty 
when you teke it. It will save complications.” 

Thank you, sir; same time, if it comes, I don’t 
think I shall stop to think about that.” 

The eound of Jarvis’ grating teeth was audible. 

* And Madame Rose, sir?” he asked, after a pause. 


 ’m discussing her also with the Dircctor of Public 
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CURE FREE TO LADIES. 


MY REMEDY FREED ME FROM 4st. Sib, 
OF FAT WITHIN EIGHT WEEKS. 


To Prove that it Will do as Much for Othcr 
Women i am Presenting 5,000 Boxcs to Those 
Wro Send Me the Coupon Below, 

I bore the niiscries of over- 4 
fatness for nine years. I 
laboured under an intolcrabie 
burden of nearly 5st. of eurer- 
fuous flesh which noth ug 
could remove, t 

I lived under the torment of 
knowing that I was getiing 
gradually fatter every duy, in 
spite of ceaseless efforts to 
lose weight. 

Nobody but a woman who 
has experienced the torme:.ts 
of obesity can realise what a 
cloud is lifted from her life 
when she gets rid of her fut- 
ress. Nobody but cas who 
has suffered and been cured 
can realise how keen is tho 
delight and zest for living when 
emancipated from obesity. 

All ordinary remedies failed 
me, but after mavy tria's 
and experiments something 
happened which gave me the 
clus t9 os caune of my olest} y, ahi “ Ms ‘ 
and this clue led me to a d.s- 
covery Pte reduced me . wae: ms pee 

. Sib. in cight weeks. Hero wh? eured herself of nine years’ 
are my weight and measurc- bétinate ebesity, and offers a tox cf 
ments leforeandaftermycure. weman po ape ie) teeny ce 


Weight. Waist. Bust. Hips. 
Before ... 208ib. 34in. <44in. 55in. 
After... 1441b. 24in. 365in. 40in 
loss... 64th. 10in. Vin. 15in. 
My rencdy has done as much fcr hundreds of ether women 
. ae " as it has for me. Itisa 
woman's cure for women 
only. Nobody but a 


woman could have dis- 
covered it. 

I earnestly ask you, 29 
one woman to another, to 
prove its worth ia your 
case. Try itat my expense 
I know it will rid you of 
your fat, give you health, 
grace,stie::ctii,and every- 
thing that makes lite 
worth liviny t » a woman. 

I am presentiny 5,000 
free boxes of my cure ant 
copics of my book, 
C Obesity in Wemen.” I 
f ack youtopostthecoupon 
telow to mo now andl 
accept one cf these frce 
packages, My offeris open 
to every lily wi:o is sub- 
jeot to over-fatucss, and 
who bas not set tried my 
remedy, but I have no 
cure for corpule: in 
men, I can only seul one 
frce package to ec1 
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— arm lady. 

These two portraits give come Idea Ny remoiyis absolutely 

of what § gaincd in apperrance hirmiess and miy ba 
when | fost my fat. taken by any woman. 


FREE BOX COUPON 


This coupon, If sent with 3 penny stamps to pay for pcsting, 
entities a lady to a free box of my Curo for Obesity in Women. 


ET 

Please ecnl me cne tox of your Cure for Obesity in 
Women. I enc'ose threeyence in stamps for posting ¢xp: neces. 
I have not tried your reuscdy before. 


Name (Mrs. or Miss) .........c065 cee sceseeeeeccecetaneee paeesWARRGARREONETON 


$5-18-7 ” 
To MRS. M. SEYMOUR, 


69 Creat Queen 8t., 


London, W.0. 


LIFE IN THE SUBURBS. 


The great problem in London is where 
to live. If one lives ‘right in” the rents 
are high, and if one lives “ right out” 
there is the question of suitable trains, 
&c., to be considered. The happy iredium 
is the suburbs. 

But suburban life is not so dull and 
colourless as ore might be led to suppose. 
In the July Novrn Macazine there is the 
first of a new series of delightful tales of 
suburban life by Ruby M. Ayres. 

This series should be appreciated by 
all—even though the reader is not 
suburbanite himself. 

“Our Avenue” is a street of romance== 
and there are no empty houses. 
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Prosecutions. There's no evidenco of forcible abduc- 
tion, and no evidence at all of what happened after the 
assault, unless Irayle chooses tospeak. Miss Rickards, 
in going to supper, was a free agent.” 

It was not the Assistant Commissioner's habit to 
speak so freely with a subor.linate; but the matter 
concerned John Jarvis, the man, very closely. 

“ But I will let you know, Jarvis, what is decided 
on. It is due to you and the young lady you're going 
to marry. You will give me duc notice of the wedding. 
And, in the meantime, make the most of your three 
wecks’ leave. Again I say to you: ‘ Well done!’” 

Jarvis flushed a little, saluted, and quitted the 
office. 

That same evening saw him stcp from a train to the 
latform of the little station of Wittam, in Oxfordshire. 
1e was more eager for the girl he loved than for revenge, 

more eager to be with her, close to her when those 
shuddcring fits came on, and she would put a hand to 
her eyes as if to blot something out than to take a 
man’s revenge on the human beast who had brought 
such suffering into her life. But he had not foregone 
the intention of taking it. He was patient John 
Jarvis. 

He just asked to be face to face with the great 
Mark Crushington for two or thrce minutes. He 
would not ask more time than that ! 

Three figures stood on the platform—an old, tall man, 
a little woman with a shrivelled face and sharp features, 
and a slender, pale-faced girl, an cager look of love and 
expectancy in ker eyes. 

“My girl!’ whispered John Jarvis. 

“John!” 

And Mrs. Wex turned fiercely on the porter who 
turned to stare at the two who had become as one on 
the platform, and told him to mind his own business, 
and a tear rolled down her sharp nose. 

Then home to the old-world thatched farmhouse. 
After supper they went out togetiier, John and his 

irl, under the stars and the moonlight, into the night 
ragranco cf country air. Not speaking much, just a 
consciousness each of the other. 

Down a quict lane. All lovers love a stile. Here 
they halted. Camo very close together. 

“Got you!” whispered John. 

* For always, John. What's that ?” 

Her nerves were not yet right. It seemed to come 
from the ditch, something between a moan and a groan 
and a snore. 

“I've got you, lass!"’ said Jarvis quickly, his 
detective instinct asserting itself automatically and 
solving the mystery of the sound. ‘ Only a tramp 
sleoping in the ditch.” 

Another mixture of moan and an, but followed 
not by a snore, but an unmistakable hiccough. 

The grass and weed that filled the ditch stirred, and 
a thing more like a beast of the fields than a man crawled 
out, and straightened up unsteadily. 

Yet a man. 

“John!” shivered Maisie. 

“ Only drunk, lass! I've got you. 
notice.” 

“ Brother o° mine, let me find ye. I'll make you 
sweat blood and tears, as I sweated ’em. My Nell— 
give me back my Nell, my Nell!” 

The thing that was a man seemed completely un- 
conscious of the figures at the stile. Hoe lurched out 
into the middle of the whita road, dragging one leg 
lamely, and reached up his hands, protruding from 
rags of sleeves to the stars and the moon, dazed and 
sick and hiccoughing from liquor, yet tragic as well 
as repulsive. His hat was rimless, beard straggled 
down from his sunken face, and his eyes wero shot 
with blood. 

He had lain for weeks in hospital after they had 
brought him in, run over by a taxi-cab, not far from 
Havasham’s Gymnasium and boxing ring, the night 
David Inglis met Rupert Lang; he had lain in hospital 
for weeks, now his life despaired of, not so much 
because of his actual injurics, though they were serious 
enough, but because his constitution was drink-rotted. 
But he had mended at last, though he would limp for 
the rest of his life, and they were none of them sorry 
the day he quitted the hospital. 

Not far away at Hallard’s Cross they often wondered 
what had become of the village bad man, Zacky, after 
he had done his time in Oxfordshire Gaol—Zacky of 
the name found on a cigarettc-case dug up not far from 
little human remains in the back garden of a villa in 
Yew Tree Grove, Cricklewood, once, many years ago 
now, tenanted by a Mr3. Mowle against whom a 
coroncr’s jury had returned a verJict of wilful murder. 

“M. K. from Zacky.” ‘That was what was in- 
ecribod on the gun-metal cigarctte-case that John 
Jarvis, not of Scotland Yard then, just a constable in 
plain clothes, had uncartlcd in the back garden at 
Cricklewood. 

“ Only a drunken man, Mnisie,” said Jarvis, as the 
unkempt figure dropped it; hands and went lurching 
away down the road. “ But I'll get you home.” 

He was tender and gentle as a woman. His arm 
round her, he took her back to the farm. 

“‘ Maisie’s going to bed!’ said Mrs. Wex sharply, 
when Jarvis had mentioned the episode. 

And Mrs. Wex went with Maisie. She slept in the 
same roc. For sometimes of a night Maisie would 
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wake with a scream and seem to fancy that Madame 
Frayle was kneeling on her chest and pressing 4 
chloroformed rag over her mouth and nostrils. 

“Dad,” said Jarvis to his father wien they were 
gone, “ I’m just poing to have a look-round. You get 
to bed. I’ve a key.’ ; 

Jarvis stepped out quickly—past the stile at which 
he and Maisie had stood, along the white road beyond, 
for the most part keeping his eyes on the road itself 
as if it had some peculiar attraction for him. 

Presently he swerved from the road to the turf 
beside it, and peered down into the weed and grass- 
choked ditch. 

There lay Zacky, asleep again. 

Jarvis shook him. 

The man woke with a start and an oath, and lashed 
out wildly.” ; 

“ Dang ye, hands off! I’ve done my time; there’s 


. nothing against me now.” 


“Never said there was, mate. But what about 
that brother of yours you were talking of just now!” 

Zacky reeled up. 

“That's my business,” he hiccoughed out; “ but 
I’m going to find him, if I can only keep off the drink. 
Driok—1 want it now. If I could only get as far 
as ’Allard’s Cross, there’s folk there that would stand 
Zacky a drink for the sake of old times!” 

“ Hullo!” thought John Jarvis. “‘M. K. from 
Zacky!°” F 

“You—what are you? Give us the price of a 
drink, or I'll make ye!” 

“Not me!” said Jarvis. “ But I'll give you shake- 
down in a barn, and a bite; that will do you a world 
more good than drink. Come along!” 
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WeEEKs had passed since Death had stood on the 
quay at Southampton and waved farewell to Steve 
Darrack. Ho had stood there until the boat was lost 
to sight in the blue haze of sea and sky, then he had 
turned his back on the sunshine and storm, and again 
looked inland towards the city. 

He had recled a few steps into the town, then stopped 
with a sudden shiver. It was as if his great namesake 


CESSESESSESSES SOLE SLOSS LOSE SOON 
THIS WEEK'S WAY. 

Most people celebrate their birthday in one way 
or another. Some may be too busy to give up much 
time to enjoying themselves on that day, but in any 
case they receive the congratulations—and presents— 
of their friends. This has suggested a way of helping 
the Fresh Air Fund. A reader who sent £r gs. 3d. 
for the slum children writes: ‘I am thirty-nine 
years of age to-day, and I am sending you od. 
for each year that I have lived. I am happy 
to-day, and I hope that the little I send you will make 
a few others happy.” 

Who will follow? It is your birthday to-day. If 
you can’t afford as many nimtepences as years you 
have lived, you can surely send one ninepence 
and make one child happy! Please! 
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had laid his hand upon Death’s shoulder and warned 
him that his hour had nearly come. 

Well, he had made his last move on that great 
chessboard where life plays with men for pieces. He 
had accomplished his task. Betty Hume’s son was 
safe, and the woman herself whom he had loved with 
that strange passionless, dog-like devotion,’she was'dead. 

It was impossible she could have escaped. Neverthe- 
less, try as he might, Death was unable to shake off the 
feeling that she still lived. It was imagination, supersti- 
tion, but he seemed to feel her presence. She still sent 
him winged messages, thoughts and prayers. 

And it was this strange superstition, making him 
feel that he might still be of some use in the world, 
which renewed in him the desire to live, to hide his 
identity and to keep out of the hands of the police. 

Yor some time he drifted about the south-west of 
England, always haunted by the superstitious hope 
that he might glean some news of Betty Hume, know 
for certain whether she were living or had reall 
perished in the fire. -But gradually he was drawn bac 
to the great city. He was almost penniless, and the 
few pounds that were left from his little hoard he 
would not touch, but kept in tho bank. Tho day 
might yet come when they would be wanted, not for 
himself, but for another. 

He bore no resemblance now to the smart chauffeur 
who had driven Betty Hume to Mimi’s wedding, and 
then had taken the wild race to Devonshire. A black 
beard almost hid his features, masses of dark hair 
protruded beneath the soft, grey hat. - 

Louis Death, onc-time ghost t> the great Mark 
Crushington, now joined that casual herd of men and 
women who haunt the City strects and alleys just 
keeping body and soul together by peddling matches, 
bootlaces, toys, and flowers. Once he had obtained 
his license he knew he was safe; but his days were 
numbered right enough, he told himself; or perhaps 
the dread discase which had so long tlrcatened him 
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would carry him off. Yet he soon became . 
well-known and prominent figure at Ludgate |; 
The bloke who, when he ain’t coughing, i<|::, « 
was the way comrades in misfortune descril...: 
They soon know that he was a man with a hist 7 
man with a past. But there is loyalty in tin « 
and no questions were asked. He was onc «i 1 
and a good sort, one always ready to help ay, 
need, no matter what he had done or how luw |. 
iain ; 
he only thing that seemed suspicious alyuit 1 

Death was his affection for books and a habit of <:..,, 
an hour morning and evening at tho public 1:' : ,; 
reading the nowspapers. 7 

And sometimes there were days when he were mi 
from his usual beat in the City. Acuriousfacciiyy:, - 
was it a habit, perhaps _—drew him down to (- 
Street. And thero, peddling his wares on the c+. 
side of the great shop of Crushington, he wou!:! 
up at the windows where he had once worked, ! 
ing the past, perhaps, watching the faccs that 
pee pore from the upper stories—faces of 1!.: 
he had once been forced to drive. 

Even in his present position he was freer than ¢' 
And so the long, hot summer passed away aii! | 

w more lean, more haggard, his cough were as. 
quent, but always with it a kindly laugh. Only a! 
he prayed before he went out he would know fer ¢ 1: 
Betty Humo’s fate, and that perhans some 1 


might wing its way from Steve Darrack saving i) >} 
had conquered, and was building a successful ne. je 
in the new world. 

And one morning it seemed as if his pravcr v-- to 


be answered. As usual he made his way iv). + « 
reading room of the public library in St. Martin’. 1. 


He had turned at once to the agony column ii > 
DatLy Express, for of late there had beenat ..' + 
correspondence there which attracted his atte: od 
roused altcrnately hope and fear in his heart. 

But this morning when he turned there a hoar crv 


ripped from his lips, and the cold, sluggish blood .. 
hot in his veins. 

He read and re-read the short, cryptic mcesav> iis ! 
up with advertisements of curling-pins, lovers mi) 
and detective codes. The tiny print danced tif: - 
eyes: Betty, Steve, and his own initials, LD... | 
to stand out in huge black type from the 1. -: , 
message. He recled to the counter and asked i yt. 
back numbers of the newspapcr. 

Fool not to have scented danger before: thoss«: or 
messages in which he had been interested bore i 1a 
initials. Had his wits been asleep? here vo - 14 
signature to this last message, but it gave in a! 
in Bedford Row—at which Steve’s motl.er woul 
her son that morning. 

Steve and Betty! There could he no mit 'o— 
they had been discovered. If not by the yric- 
treachery somewhere. 

Louis Death staggered out into Trafalgar S:. 
little pedlar’s tray slung around his neck. : 
was white bencath the dark, crisp beard, the lnvw i + 
hands were trembling. Some kindly passer-by iv. t 
box of matches and threw sixponce on to his tii. 1 
slipped off on to the pavement and rolled iio te 
guttcr, and Death let it lie there. ; 

Suddenly he turned and ran up the street fon? 
St. Martin’s Tane.t A motor-omnibus reci y 
escaped knocking him down; the sha‘ts of a ! 
eab brushed his shoulders. He was unecte + 
his surroundings of danger. Timo and yi! 
longer existed forhim . « » only Steveviae 5 
and Bedford Row. 

He ran and ran until suddenly he chele'. A 
dreadful fit of coughing stopped him, and he! ! 1 
support himself against a shop front, wil «| 
drops of perspiration ran down his face, ant ie 
for breath, ave, for life itself. The spasm 1. 
it left him weak with tottering limbs, his #0: 
flecked with bloodstains. : 

A kindly policoman approachod and Ioo!. 11. 
and down. ‘ Hullo, matey, what's wrong * 

Death laughed. “ I’m all right; a bit weal oo! 
chest.” He took half a dozen steps forser! 
reeled into the bar of a public-house. 

He had to buy life now. He poured sixpenny * 
of it into him in the shape of a glass of iat tr 
The burning spirit set him coughing asain, tit! 
trembling ceased, and his skin grew dry oud Let. 
and his pulscs hammered. : 

He was soon fighting his way towar’s Holler! 
more. He prayed as ‘is altcrnately walked anti 
“ Brother Death, give me another hamifal of | 
Cood friends we've been—a long time. Stiy s ° 

hand!” 

For he Imew his hour had nearly come. ; 

The little tray of matches, bootlaces, an! whet 
was almost empty. His wares had seativ ret ho 
left; he had not stopped to pick them up. Fs | 
nothing left to se!l now. Only his life! | 7 

And if Brother Death did not heed his pry "*- 
might be filched from him ere he laid it at Cie 
of the woman at whose scrvico it had ever " 
dedicated. : 

At last the noisy clang of Theobald’s Roal rot 
him. Courage anil strength revive!. He was ath iss 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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FOR MOTHER 


Mother rises betimes in the morning 
and is oft the last to lay her head 
upon the pillow - and her dreams are 


of her children. 
Mother works for the comfort of others, 


“Sunlight” works for the comfort of Mother. 


Sunlight Soap will lighten the task, so 
that Rest and Leisure may be enjoyed 
on wash-day as on other days. When 
children come from school on wash-day 
their meals are ready in the home where 


_ Sunlight Soap 


The name LEVER on Soap is a Guarantee 
of Purity and Excellence. 


SIST on seeing it: Official Government 
stamponevery box—Kaputine is not merely 
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S| PSBGEe _|[pREssING 
will refund your money instantly). — : Hk Ce yas iM Try some 
KAPU TINE | 1 live . uC, i: POINTS : 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. 


‘at Chemists, or from 
1 for 1d, (Eapatine, Sine a) 18 for 1/- 


DOG FEEDING 


DO YOU REALISE that Spratt’s 
Dog Cakes are not the ordinary 
biscuits produced simply to 
eatisfy a dog’s appetite? They 
are made with the object of 
producing certain definite results 
in the health of your dog, the 
most important being: 


1. PERFECT NOURISHMENT OF A 
FRAME AND BODY : 
becauso they are made from our 
pure ‘ Meat Fibrine,” selected 
whevwetls, ke. 

2. FULL AND GLOSSY COAT 
because the blood is fully uourished 
ond renewed. 
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bd implement in the 
world is confirmed 
in thousands of 
testimonials. 


99 Black Hardle, 
2s. 64. 
Ivory Handle, 
3s. 6d. 
Phe “MAB” 
SAFETY 
wa tf RAZOR, 


with extra blade, 
Price, 3, 6a, 


doscripticn 
of the ii:tle 
"as the 


The" Mab” biades 
used in this 
razor are sbso- 
lately tfect.— 
jes ” Co. 
Newhall Street, 
Birmingham. 
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scientific pressure is applied; 
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Can you afford to let disease-carrying floor coverings stay in your home, risking the 
health of your little ones, who find their happiest hours on the floor? You cannot ? 
Then get bI- NOLA DOWN ON THE FLOOR AT ONCE, for it is a floor covering 
most completely meeting the calls of modern science and hygiene. LI-NOLA gives no 
refuge to germ life as dust and dirt collecting floor coverings do. 
OB APEBTURES FOB DIRT. During manufacture 


LIe-NOLA 


and then follows the skilful laying on of special 


colour matter and designs until the surface is warble-lixe, yct soft to the tread, 
and impervious to gorm attacks. Write for free patterns, and let us cover cne 
room at least for you on our Easy Payment Plan. A small deposit gets you the 
Li-nola immediateiy, and further in- 

stalments quickly melt the bill away. Yds. Yds. 
Our Eacy Payment Plan is worthy and 
fair, but should you prefer to pay cash, 
we allow 23. in £ discount. Whicicver 
way you buy we pay carriage to your 
door. Now write today for those 4 by 4 - 
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his own people here, the undercurrent of life moved 
restlessly up and down the great thoroughfare. Wreok- 
age and driftwood, he saw it everywhere ; recognised 
what was hidden from careless ae accustomed as he 
was to the haunting glances and the pale spectres of 
human nature. 

Then on the left he saw a quiet, clean street bearing 
the name of Bedford Row. He halted beneath a lamp- 
post. A motor-car stood a little distance off; a 
messenger boy strolled, whistling, up the old-fashioned 
road. On his left a public-house opened invitingly its 
evil smelling doors. oe 

Louis Death unslung his tray and dropped it into 
the gutters. Even that was a burden he could not 
bear any longer. Instinct warned him that he would 
never want it again. 

Once more the cruel hacking congh seemed to tear 
open his lungs, ene} his frail frame from head to 
foot. He ad to fight for every breath he drew. His 
face was a horrible colour beneath the beard. What 
vitality was left him seemed concentrated in his eyes. 
Those deep-set, grey-black orbs glowed bright as the 
sunshine. Physically Louis Death was as good as 
dead, but his spirit defied all Nature’s laws. Neverhad 
it flamed so fiercely. 

Yet the wretched body cried for food. And so for 
a second time he slid through the swinging doors of 
broken-down humanity’s last hope, the public-house, 
and called for more brandy until his emaciated frame 
glowed once more with fleeting strength. 

He knew he was burning up his few remaining da: 
living on the slender capital Nature left him. As he 
turned up Bedford Row a girl’s head and shoulders 
were thrust through the open window of the waiting 
motor-car. Peggy Fossall, sitting there alone at her 
lover’s command, saw the queer, gaunt figure reeling 
alongside the arca railings. For an instant she thought 
he was Steve Darrack, and intended to follow. But 
Basildon had already entered Gideon Lang’s offices. 
Interference might ruin everything. 

She watched Louis Death’s unsteady Bet she 
saw him hesitate outside the whitewashed steps of the 
old-fashioned house. Then, pulling himself together, 
and holding himself erect, entered. 

At that moment she recognised him. Louis Death, 
the chauffeur who had driven her on that wild night 
ride through Hallard’s Cross on the eve of Mimi’s 
wedding-day! It was too late to follow him now. 

She could bear the suspense no longer. Dismounting 
she hurried up Bedford Row. As she did so three men 
approached from the opposite direction. Something in 
their appearance, the way they walked perhaps, 
suggested Scotland Yard. 

At the same moment a couple of agra appeared 
at cither end of the street and took up their positions 
on the kerb. They might just have halted there on 
their rounds. But was frightened. 

If Steves Darrack, Mimi’s brother, had entered the 
Irwver’s offices, there seemed little chance that he 
would ever escape. 
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Arrer leaving Peggy Fossall in the motor-car at the 
corner of Bedford Row with strict instructions to 
remain there until he returned or sent her a message, 
Basildon mado his way to Gideon Lang’s offices, 
mounted to the first floor, and entered the general office. 

He noticed that the pane of glass still remained 
intact in the outer door. He had done his work well. 
‘the office boy told him that Mr. Lang was not at home. 
Basildon had expected that. Sitting down, he said he 
would wait until he came. 

“Till take your card to Mr. Wrackem,” the youth 
said. Mr. Wrackem was the partner. 

Basildon replied that his business was with Mr. Lang 
slone. The boy returned to say that Mr. Gideon Lang 
was not expected at the office that day ; however, Mr. 
Wrackem would see him if he wished. 

“A lie,” Basildon ejaculated mentally. 
followed the boy into Mr. Wrackem’s room. 

Gidcon Lang's partner was a tall, clean-shaven man, 
with protruding cyes and a receding chin. He scarcely 
spoke above a whisper, his manner was exceedingly 
suave. 

“I’m sorry you should miss Mr. Lang. Had you 
an sppotiemens 2 Basildon replied that fe had not. 

“If you care to make one, or leave a message— 
we're —er—exceedingly busy to-day. I’m sure you 
won't be offended if Tusk ou to be briof. You're a 
business man yourself, Mr. Basildon.” 

Bramley Basildon bowed gravely. Brevity was the 
last thing he intended, if, as he much feared, Steve 
Darrack had already arrived. His ears were strained 
to catch the slightest sound from the adjoining room 
which he knew to be Gideon Lang's. 

“* My business is of the utmost importance,” he said 
slowly, “* but it can be communicated to no one except 
Mr. Lang himself. It concerns a woman called Betty 
Hume, alias Mrs. Clinton.” 


But he 
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Basildon continued, ‘“‘ and for his own sake he would 
be well advised to see meatonce. Delay is dangerous.” 

It was a bold move, but it came off. : 

Wrackem swung round in his chair and held his 
receding chin in his right hand. ‘ Betty Hume—yes, 
I seem to have heard that name,” he stammered. 
“* T’ll inquire if Mr. Lang has arrived, but I really don’t 
know——” 

The office-boy came to his rescue. He came in, 
evidently excited, and whispered mystcriously into his 


him. ‘ Come th 


ear : ‘' No, the gentleman wouldn’t give his name. He 
said it was very urgent, but I don’t think——” 
**T tell you no one is to be admitted,” the lawyer | to-tum. But he 


replied under his breath testily. “No one but the 

tleman——”_He glanced over his shoulder at 

asildon. “Send for Mr. Jones. Why aren’t my 
instructions carried out ?” 

The door I to the general office opened wide 
and the visitor without a name entered the room. 

Bramley Basildon was on his feet in an instant. 

Steve Darrack ? 

No, notbing of the convict or the seafaring man about 
this fellow, with his hollow cheeks and eyes, and his 
black beard and hair. Basildon did not recollect 
having met him before, yet his face was vaguely 
familiar. 

The man, smothering a dreadful cough, gazed 
fiercely around the room. ‘“ These are Lang's 
offices ? Where is he?” 

Wrackem was on his feet protesting feebly. Bramley 
Basildon stepped forward, brushing the solicitor aside. 
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Let that man go 


“Who are you? .. . My namo’s Basildon, a | 


friend,” he said under his breath. 

The office-boy was hovering at the door white-faced, | 
uncertain how to act. Thero was a tramp of many | 
feet in the outer officé, men’s voices speaking in low ; Darrack’s wrist. 
tones. ‘“* Keep out of 

The stranger who had thrust himself into the room | woman may com 
did not reply at once. He was listening. Then he | lot, don't you?” 
fixed his pcm Ye on Basildon. 

“My name’s Loui ”’ His teeth bit the word in 
half; he choked it back. 

Something, a sound perhaps attracted his attention 
for an instant from the room beyond—Gideon Lang’s 
room. He caught his breath and looked from Basildon 
to the whitc-faced solicitor who was edging towards 
the partner’s room. 

““My name’s Steve Darrack,” he said in a loud 
voice. “I came here in answer to advertisements in 
the Darty Express. But it’s a trick, a plant, I believe. 
If I’m not wanted, [’'m off.” 

Turning on his heel, he made as if to rush from the 


A hideous grur 
Lang. 


acry that was qu 
‘Take this fell 
Louis Death. 


on the threshold 


Slowly a little 
His life’s blood 


room. © office-boy disappeared, leaving the door 
wide open. , 

“ Stop him!” Wrackem a veiled, and, hammering on | life. 
Gideon Lang’s door, opened it. 


At the same moment a couple of men, evidently 
detectives, swiftly and quietly entered the room from 
the clerks’ office. The man calling himself Darrack 
rushed straight into their arms. They seized him, but 
he put up something of a struggle. 

“* Better come quietly,” one cried. 

He ceased struggling as a third man appeared, 


figure. 
stopped and held 


passage outside, 
door. 


everything, only take mo away quick. Don't 
crowd following me, : 


Something was evidently occupying G 
attention, for Wrackem was calling and 


The captive man flun; 
and looked at Bramley 

‘** Shut that door!” he 
in the direction of Gideon 

A suspicion of the truth flashed ecross Basildon, Tle 
leapt forward, caught Wrackem by the collar of hi 
coat and sent him twisting across the room like a t,.. 
The figure of a 
poune man met him on the threshold, musenl.ir, y«!!. 


the whole world of detectivcs on his track. 
g the debt of shame and mix :y 1: 


“Yes, that’s your man ; arrest him. | 
on to the other fellow; you want him, too. 
In a trice a pair of handcuffs were slippe! ove *! 


A smothered ery echoed from Steve Darrach’s | 


There was a rust 
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ping at me.” 


is way, quick, they’ve got him.’ 


up his head for a ni 
ildon. 


ng’s office, 


was not in time. 


The detectives were leading {!, 
clerks’ office. ° 


th hissed—" back!” 
th!” The words ripped out from +. 
young man’s lips like a revolver shot. ; 
You sent for me.” 

It was Steve Darrack who spoke, and thes"... - 
to whom he hurled the words was indeed Louis |',.. 

“ Back!" Death cried again. 

It was too late. The detectives hesitated. 
Lang hurled himself into the room. 
situation at a glance. 

‘You've got the wrong man,” bawled Gideon T. 

Silence. For an instant not a movement from. 
the men present. 
Death flung off his captors. 

“* Have they got the wrong man? They'll Ix: 
Those long, lean arias vo 


“You fool!” 


Then, with a final effort, |. 


him!” 
ndmills. All three men seen! + 
black mass, through the offices 
stock still, watching. 


It was all he could do to prey 


rrack by the arm and with him mul. 


one, for a_ girl 

= eo = 30, pret the real Steve Da 
iJ ibs . 

quiet tose, a dash for liberty. 


But that clear, steady head of his which had ~ 
ruled his heart, until Peggy Fossall crossed hi: 1. 


e folly of such a proceeding as! } 1 


Such a hue and cry would be ro. 
Tt weld 


hed Loui: Death down now. 
e floor, one man kneeling on him, 1 
ck the poor, lean arms. 


But his voico still rang clearly and strong: 
* Quick, Steve, 
And then Bramley Basildon stepped to Paris 
Gideon Lang was trying to pinion Steve's arn: 


ony 


away, for your mother's sake! 


Basildon put up his fist:. 


An‘! Gideon Lang obeyed. One glance at Prints 
Basildon was enough for him. 
“TI came here to save you, if possible. 


ye? 
Ths ir. 
, 
ri 


aro you going to do?” Bs 
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nt of satisfaction came rom (iio 


He was roughly hurrie:! into | 

sight,’ Gideon Lang Wiissed. 

2 yet, Betty Hume. Yor v3" 
f 


ickly gagged by one of the det: 
ow, quick!” Lang cried, pou 


But Louis Death was lying where they had!‘ ' 


of Mr. Wrackem’s room. 


lying quite still, arms stretched wide apart, | * 
which had burned so fiercely closed, and thir 
lips of the haggard, emaciated face were red v ' 
namesake, Brother Death, had kissed him. 


stream of blood trickled de" i 


chin and dropped on to the floor. 


shed, shed for a gaol-bird. 


He almost looked as he lay there, arms outstre' 
as if he were nailed upon the cross he h 


ad carried 2! 


“ Here, someone, lend me a hand,” Basikton as 
throwing himself on his knees beside the mot": 


One-of the detectives who had stepped to h” ap 
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le of ® woman’s petticoats 1 
then a timid knock on the er 
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sped out, ferking his }je.4 


** What ides 4 


Gaderer 
He realised po 


He hich lin 

self in a grip of iron. His blood was up, the old Adar: 
was tempting him. 
himself joining in the medley, or, better still. to -. 


If he got Darrack away r + 


Hewes 


“ "The woman, Betty Hume,” Gideon Lang * hisper 
with a gleam of triumph lighting his eyes. 
(Another powerful instalsnent next week.) 


oz 


He saw Mr. Wrackem’s eyes bulge still further from 
their protruding sockct:. 
I know that Mr. Lang is in the adjoining room,” 


producing a warrant from his pocket. 
“All right! the captive gasped, hanging his head. 
“No n to read that. I'll go quiet, I'll confess 


“Why is a flirt like a gooseherry pie?’ Ladies only my tell me. 
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COSTERING FOR A WAGER. 


UERITE ROBY, the Intrepid Woman 
fy MARG Traveller 


re writer of this article is one of the most remarkable 
kt oe She went through the Russo- 
gipancee War dt ised as @ man; for twelve 
v.o.ths she lived tn hitechapel disguised asa coster ; 
List near she travelled over 2,000 miles through Central 
‘Africa, accompanied only by black porters. She has 

‘Iso wandered through every country in Europe.) 

1 was dining some friends at my flat in the West 
End one evening when the conversation turned to 
the subject of making one’s living, and I remarked : 
“Thank ness, I could earn my living to- 
morrow, if I made up my, mind to do it, even if it 

ere as a sculle 
. There was & eneral laugh at my expense, and ono 
nd said : 
ic a ou’re a good mimic, but I'll bet you 
couldn't go down to the East End and live amongst 
the natives there without giving yourself away.” 

“Tf you make the bet big enough,” I replied, 
“ll take you on.” 

And so it was arral that I should leave the 
West End two days later, with one change of 
clothes and a sovereign, to earn my own living 
there for at least six months. 

Two days later my friends collected at the flat, 
and one of the ladies having examined my bundle 
and money to seo that all was right, we had a jolly 
good lunch, and then, amid laughter and jeers, I 
gsllicd forth, carrying the bundle, boarded a ‘bus, 
a] so made my way to Aldersgate Strect Station. 

Here I alighted and start to tramp towards 
Whitechapel, a districfé which I already knew 
elizhtly, having wandered over the neighbourhood 
a few years before, ; 


Lodgings 3d. a Night. 

I walked along very slowly, wondering where I 
slLould sleep that night, and then my eyes lighted 
upon an cating-house, about which hung the motto 
—" Lodgings 3d. a night.” : 

“That's the place for me!” I thought, ** unless 
something else turns up.”* So I turned into the shop 
and called for a cup of cocoa and bread with my 
let Cockney accent. These provisions were 
l:rucht to me by a dirty, slovenly little girl, and 
ven I asked, “’Ow much ?”’ she answered, “‘ One 
ny.” which I paid, and she scooted. 

While I was sitting, drinking the cocoa, a woman 
wilked in and sat down opposite me at the same 
table. We soon began to talk, and she told me that 
se worked in a waterproof coat manufactory as 
stceve-hand. I told her I had been a buttonhole 
hand in a shirtmaker’s, but that business had got 
slack, and I had got the sack, so now I’d come to 
Whitechapel to see if I could get a job. I didn’t 
care what, so long as I got work. 

She told me her employers wanted some sleeve- 
hands, “ And if yer’ll’come in to-morrow morning 
with mo,” she said, “Ill try and get yer took on. 
Yer'll soon learn, and I'll help you vlan the oversecr 
ain't lookin’.”* 

Asked me to Share her Room. 

J thanked her for her kindness, and said I’d 
willincly come. Then I asked her about where to 
tleep, and she invited me to share her room until 
I could find one for myself. ‘‘ These lodgin’ ‘ouses 
is all very well in their way,” she said, “ but it’s a 
Lloomin’ dirty way, wot with their fleas, an’ five 
or six sleepin’ together. ’Tain’t good enough for 
yours truly, so come along with me.” 

I followed her to a street off Brick Lane, and she 
took me up to a large-clean room, with a large 
straw mattress on the floor, and a table and two 
wooden chairs for furniture. While I was combing 
out my hair that night I began to sing softly to 
myself, when my stable companion eatatnaed 2 

Heavens, if I could sing like that I’d make an 
extra quid or two a week singin’ in the streets and 
outside the big pubs !”* 

“G’arn!" IT answered. ‘Yer don’t mean it! 
They'd chuck me into quod if I started catcallin’ !” 
,, Not much!” she answered. ‘If you'll sing 
I'll go rahnd with the ’at, and we'll soon see |” 

I agreed on the spot. 

Next morning I went with her to the workshop, 
and was taken on as a sleeve-hand. So many pairs 
of slecves were given to me, and I was put at a table 
Ng dozen other women, who were on the same 

tk, 

I caught on to the work in a very few minutes. 
You take the top and bottom of a waterproofed 


sleeve, on which an edge is marked down the front 
and back seam. This you rub with a piece of sand- 
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paper. Then you dip your finger, or a small brush 


if thero happens to be one handy, into a pot of 


rubber solution, run your finger down the seam, 


join together, and when the seams fit perfectly, run 
a rubber ball up and down to take off the super- 


fluous ru'gber. After that you press it down by 
running a three-inch heavy stecl roller up and down, 
after which you hang the sleeve on a line behind 
you to dry. 

My screw was 5s. a week, and I got on so well that 
they put me on to finer waterproof coats the second 
week, and the third week raised me to 63. a week, 
and trusted me with small hoods and capes. 

Meanwhile I went out with my friend every night, 
except in the rain, singing in the streets and outside 
the public-houses, and we used to make five or six 


shillings each evening. 


The song I had most success with was ‘‘ The Song 
That Reached My 'Art.” The pathos of this ditty 


seemed to strike straight to the hearts of my 


audiences, and on Saturday nights I was in great 
request. One night we went into what I am sure 


was a thieves’ den. There was a piano in one 
corner, and my friend and I sat down and called for 


“two ’arf pints of ’arf and ’arf.” When we had 


consumed this my friend got up and said in a loud 
voice : 


A Sweetheart I dida't Want. 


“My lidy friend ken ply the pianner and sing. 


Wiv your permission or not she’s a-goin’ to sing now, 
n0 git yer nose-bags ready to sniff into and yer pennies 
for the ’at!” 


I then went over to the pian amid much ham- 
mering of pewter pots on the tables, and sang and 


strummed the ‘‘ Four ’Orse Charabanc then Came,” 


and ‘‘ The Song That Reached My ’ Art.” 
‘An I finished 1 felts hot breath, heavy with beer, 


THE COMPETITION 
YOU CAN BO. 


THIS WEEK £10 IN \ 
PRIZES. 
ENTER NOW and WIN 


What did the Parrot say? Below we give s verse of 
four lines, and we invite you to complete this verse by 
adding a fifth line, which is to be a comment or exclama- 
tion by the “ Parrot’ alluded to in the fourth line of 
the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudica! ors. 

To the sender of the attem»t considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, whi!) £5 in consolation gifts 
will also be distributed. 


A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
fin an envelope, inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 
Young Sanily McStutter once thought 
That a Scotch comic singer he’d make ; 
But when half-bricks were thrown at the stage, 
Said the Parrot, beginning to shake, 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘ Weighty criticism for Sandy.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a postcird, and address It to the 


Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Streci, London, W.C. Jf you like you 
may inclose your postcard in an enveiope. 

2. Mark your postcard ‘“*Comic”’ on the top left-hand corner. Attempts 
must arrive not later than Thursday, July 20th. 

3. :o thesen‘er of the attempt con-idered the best a prize of £5 will be 
awarded. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. In addition, ten 
consolation gifts of 103. each will 
efforts come next in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF ‘ROPE’ PARROT CONTEST. 

Tne Prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest. 
was awarded to N. SmitH, 2 Granby Buildings, Morpeth, 
Northumberland, for the following ; 

At the Viilage Fair Binks vainly tried - 

Ona tight rope to walk o’er the green; 
But he suddenly slipped when half way, 

And the Parrot said, nasty and mean: 
“ Another failure ‘thrown on the parish !*” 


Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s, each have been awarded 
to the following : 

F. Atwood, 6 Market St., Lewes, Sussex; W. Bland, 
14 Wyndham St., Yeovil; J. Bracewell, 9 Dyson St., 
Blackburn; J. Cottam, ©6 Brunswick St., Yors; D. 
Elder, 20 Rodney St., Edinburgh; K, R.’ Gramshaw, 
Lascelles Hall, fluddersfeld; E. Hopkinson, 80 Church 
St., vais beeen Hudderstes W. Weve ab Berne 
bank St., Queen’s Cross, Glasgow; D. UH. McCully, 
223 Ainsworth Ave., Belfast; J. “Middleton, 101 Barone 
Rd., Rothesay. 


be awarded to the competitors whose 
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on my face, and a strong arm round my neck, whila 
a husky voice shouted in ay car: 


“*Gorblimy, ye're the gal for my money, you are ! 


Come an’ ’ave a drink. Then p'raps we'll walk 
out together!” 


I pulled myself together, disengaged the gentle- 


man’s arm from my neck, and looked him full in tho 
face for a couple of seconds, I didn’t have to speak. 
He calmed down a bit, and said apologetically : 


“Orl right, old gal, don’t get shirty; I didn’t 


mean nuffink. Come an’ ’ave a booze.” 


I and my companion had a drink with him, and 
then I was called upon again and again for another 


song, so I gave some imitations of well-known 
comedians, which pleased them mightily. And 


when my companion and I left them that night we 


were Ils. to the good. 


I may say I finally won my bet. 


THE BIAPKLEG 
- THE BLAGKLEG, = 3 


He is a Social Outcast When Strikes are On. 


Fierce riots often accompany a strike of any 
magnitude, and if one looks for the cause of this 
rioting one finds in the majority of cases that it is 
due to the “* Blackleg.” 

The striker, at thesc times, is rather a dog in the 
manger. He refuses to work himself (perhaps he 
may have good cause), and he tries his best to pre- 
vent anyone else working. For that reason Mr. 
Blackleg comes in for a thick time of it. 

The blackleg has risen in importance in recent 
years. With increasing means of transit it is easy 
to import labour from distant parts of the country, 
ine in big strikes employers do not hesitate to do 
this. 

One of the most amazing organisations in the 
world is one for supplying blacklegs for any work 
at a few hours’ notice. 

This organisation has its head in America, that 
hotbed of strikes. A careful list of men is kept 
who are willing to work in a strikecentre. All these 
men are classified as regards their respective trades 
and abilities, and the majority of them are members 
of the ordinary unemployed, and willing, therefore, 
to take any job that is offered them. 

As soon as a strike breaks out anywhere a repre- 
sentative of the firm attends the big employer and 
offers to supply him with suitable men. 

If the strike is likely to be a lengthy one the offer 
is more often than net closed with. The firm 
takes all risks, and makes its own precautions. 

The system in itself is inducive to rioting, and 
that means broken heads and other injuries. ‘The 
firm know this, and keep a skilled surgeon, who 
travels with the blacklegs! Of small imporiance a 


few years ago, the firm has grown to such huge 


dimensions that it offers to smash any strike. 

There is a blackleg society, too, in England, an:1 
to very few of the big strikes of late years has it 
failed to send workinen. 

The blackleg feels his position kecnly. He knows 
that he is looked upon as an outcast, but then there 
is the wife and kiddie at home, and hunger is a 
stern master. 

The risks that are run are great, for a crowd of 
strikers, when theyjstart rioting, know neither rhyime 
nor reason. Only as recently as last March a cave 
was reported in the papers showing the danxers 
they run. A landlady reported that her lodece 
had failed to appear at his usual] time the evening 
before. 

It transpired that he had been attacked by a 
band cf strikers, tarred and feathered, and left 
unconscious in a field. When he regained his senses 
he managed to attract the attention of seme 
passers-by, who took him to the hospital, where for 
wecks he hovered between life and death. 

Strikers are particularly incensed against workers 
of their own trade who are imported from neigh 
bouring towns. At the strike at the Curzon Mills, 
in Ashton-under-Lyne, in 1904, for example, a 
crowd of over 20,000 strikers waited the departure 
of the women operatives imported from Oldham. 
Hundreds of women armed themselves with stones, 
and hurled themselves at the police. So threatenins 
was the attitude of the crowd which gathered at 
Oldiam that the non-strikers had to go on to 
another station and walk secretly to their ho:ncs. 

These contests have their funny side. One mil!- 
owner conveyed his little band of blacklegs to their 
houses ina brake. By his side sat a couple of ‘use, 
ferocious-looking bull-dogs!) They proved far 
more eficctive in scaring the strikers than any 
number of police ! 


For the best reason I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “Flirt.” (See puge 93.) 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Cooked in Paper Bags. 
Lemon Dumplings. 

Take four ounces of breadcrumbs and the samo 
quantity of chopped suet, four ounces of pounded 
sugar, and the juice and grated rind of one lemon. 
Mix with one egg and make into little dumplings. 
Place in a buttered Papakuk bag, and cook for ten 
minutes. Serve with treacle or honey, 

Haricot Beans. 

Pick, wash, and soak over-night two cupfuls of 
haricot beans. Next day put them in a well- 
buttered Papakuk Bag with a pinch of salt, a table- 
spoonful of treacle, and half a cup of water. Cook 


Is the Joint Done? 
To find out uhztler the food is cosked, just press the bag 
with one finger. If tt feels tender, it ts quite all right, 


for two hours. Broad beans may be treated in the 
same way, but tho treacle should be omitted, 
Calf's Liver and Bacon. 

Cut the liver in slices about half an inch 
thick, but not too large. Dip both sides in flour, 
and season with pepper and salt, put in a paper 
dag with half a cup or a little less stock, Cook in 
a separate bag as many slices of bacon as required, 
allowing five minutes, if cut thin, longer if rather 
thick. Serve with a little parsley. 

Poff Paste. 

Take one pound of flour and three-quarters 
of a pound of butter. Mix the flour with water 
until it is of the consistency of butter, and salt it 
slightly. Let the dough stand for half-an-hour, 
then flatten it and lay tho butter on the top. Fold 


Preparing to Cook Cabbage. 
The pieces of cubbage should rest in a shallow basin of 


water on the table. When the piages are placed in the 
bag they retain soine of the water, which is just what they 
want for cooking. 


it in the usual way and roll it ont twice with tho 
rolling-pin. Leave it in a cold place for forty-five 
minutes, then roll it out twice more. Place it in a 
large, well-buttered Papakuk bag (which will not 
touch the pasts. Place the Bag on a grid and bake 
for twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


willbe awarded to the readcr who sends in th: best and most edonom| 

breakfast dish received before Tha.aday, July 2/ch. All elpen cat 

ea erg mantity: of ingredientaana she price. The Editor reserves 
ish any recipes sent in. Address envei 

In .bel, Pearson's Weekly, Henrigtts Street, London, Ww.c, eee 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 
OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
I t is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world. 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11)- per 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 
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PAPER-BAG COOKERY. 


HOW TO DBAL WITH THE COLD JOINT 
PROBLEM. 


Tue problem of what to do with the cold joint 
is one which presents itsolf to every housekeeper. 
To make it into stews, hashes, or mince was known 
to render it highly indigestible, while brought to 
table cold it was decidedly unpalatable. It could 
not be wasted, and what to do with it was a sore 
trial in many a household. 

Papakuk Bag Cookery has altered all this. Meat 
cooked in a Papakuk Bag is not only much more 
easily digested than when done in any other way, 
but it can be recooked without the slightest fear 
that by doing so it will become indigestible. 

It can be made into mince, stew, or hash without 
in any way spoiling it, but even better than any 
of these, it can be reheated in a Papakuk Bag, and 

et it would be impossible to even guess that this 
ad been done. 

It will not have that warmed-up flavour which 
recooked meat generally has, and it will be as 
juicy and tender as it was when first cooked. The 
joint has only to be put into a fresh, well-greased 
Papakuk Bag and Jaid on the grid for a short timo 
(sufficient to heat it thoroughly), and when taken 
out it could not be detected by the most fastidious 
that it had been recooked. 

Stews, mince, and hash made from meat which 
has been cooked in a Papakuk Bag will taste 
exactly as if mado from fresh meat, and will yield 
as rich a gravy as fresh meat does, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: 
Mamrg.—Yes, you can make beef-tea in a Papakuk 
Bag, and you will find that it will be more nourishing 
and that the beef will yield more than when made in 
any other way. To make it, take one pound of beef- 
steak and put it in a Papakuk Bag, place on a grid 
in a moderately hot oven for fifteen minutes. en 
slip the bag on to a dish in the usual way, open it, and 
you will find a quantity of natural gravy or beef-tea. 
Cut up the meat and squeeze the juice from it. Strain 
into a hot cup, season with salt, and serve. This is the 
most nourishing way to make -tea for invalids. 

SrvENoaKS.—(1) The reason the meat was not satis- 
factory is that you used too thick a bag. Use a 
Papakuk Bag, and you will find that it will be 
quite satisfactory. (2) No, do not add water, it is 
unnecessary. 

VERNON.—You cannot do better than supply vour- 
self with a set of bags for the week-ends at the cottage. 
A wire grid can aaly be made. Directions were given 
in last week’s Pearson’s Weekly. 

Dora.—Glad to hear of your success, especially as 
you had never done any cooking before. Can quite 
understand you disliked the idea of the greasy pots and 
pans. Write me if you want any directions about 
anything. 

Gourmet.—The Papakuk Bag recipes are published 
in a little volume which can be had (price 2d. post 
free) from these offices. It is quite complete, and you 
will find all that you require in it. 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 
The Papakuk paper bags, which can be 
supplied from the offices of ‘ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
can be had at the following prices: 


Prices. 
Sizes. 25. 50. 100. 
1.7 by 5 ins. Os. 64. Os. 10d. Is. 6d. 
2. 9 » Thaw Os. 7d. 1s. 14, 2s. Os. 
3.144 . 102 ., Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. Ss. Od. 
4.20): . 113 1s. 3d. 2s. 4d. 4s. 6d 
5.20: . 15%. 1s. 6a 2s. 10d. Ss. 6d. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes 
will be supplied at the hundred rate. The most 
useful sizes, however, are No. 2 and No. 4. 

All applications for bags should be accom- 
panied by a remittance and addressed envelope. 

These bags are exclusively made by Messrs. 
Leopard & Smiths after careful experiments. 
The paper has been analysed by Messrs. Clayton, 
Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be 
perfectly pure and free from injurious 
chemicals, and only white of egg and flour is 
used in pasting the bags. 

A Gainty little cookery book, giving recipes 
for cooking fish, meat, savouries, and sweets in a 
Papakuk Bag, can also be had from these offices 
(price 2d., post free), and a sample of the bags 
will be sent upon application to “‘ Papakuk” Bag 
Department, “ Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be 
supplied in boxes at Gd. per hundred clips, 
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PAPER-BAG | 
Bread HINTS. — 


May be baked most successfully in a P 
When Cooking Jam Puffs, 

They should be made in the form of a tura 
over and put into a well-greasod bag, io 
baa Cookin poss Puddings, 

ago, an ioca, the milk mus 
absorbed before the mixture is put into the _ 
What to Use for Greasing the Bags. 7 
Dripping or olive oil may be substitutsd {op 
butter. Dripping is the best when cookin: nyt 
olive oil when fish, and butter when pastry. ; 
When Cooking Potatoes 

In a et Bag, it is not necessary to put any 
water into the bags The potatoes should be was). 
after being peeled, and put into the bag very wet, 
They will then cook in their own steam, 

Tough Meat Becomes Tender. 

The economy effected through using Panalsk 
Bags for cooking is not confined to the saving in f1-1, 
nor to the fact that the meat does not shrink, It 


apa rk 


Taking the Bag out of the Oven. 


The nose of the dish should be held about tvs 1. \.'3 
under the grid. This allows the bag to be pulled vut un 
tothe dish. . 


gees even further than either of these, for the 
cheapest parts of meat can be bought and when 
cooked will equal the best in flavour. Once tic-e 
facts are known it will not require much argument 
to convince even the most sceptical of the v.t 
saving which can be made through adopting; t..2 
new cookery. 


A PRIZB OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


will be awarded to the reader who sends in the best Housel! Ht 
received before Thursday, July 27th. All hints must be novelas {18 
to the bousew:fe, to whom econ my is a necessity. The Biitor re. 8 
the right to publish any hints sent in. Address envelupes " hi.ut.,” 
Isobel, Pearsoe’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


BURDEN OF OBESITY. 


How to Remove It. 

Tu distress of being grossly over-burd:nd 
with fat, of being always languid, depre--rl. 
breathless, and perspiring, lacking in physical «1d 
mental energy, is a dreadful condition which |s 
now easily remediable, thanks to a great lut 
wonderfully simple development of a nti 
medical discovery. The Marmola Preserij’'0 
Tablets are the outcome of the famous Marin 
Prescription. They are a concentrated, puriai te, 
and simple form of the older preparation, «id 
have met with a universal success, Juat a lise 
dainty tablet after each meal, and another at 
bedtime—there is the entire treatment—aud the 
reduction of over-weight is quite surprising. Nv 
aasistance is required from partial starvation cr 
“wasting”; all such weakening systens a 
to be deprecated. The reducing treatinent Vy 
Marmola Prescription Tablets is tonic and 
energising; the appetite becomes healthfully kee 
and digestion and assimilation are imuic 
stimulated and improved. As fast as the accu 
lated masses of “smothering” and disfiguiins 
excess-fat are removed there is an equally q's 
and sure return of health and vigour, of physic. 
and mental energy; and when the burden of 
obesity is entirely thrown off one feels youn-e! 
by years. The figure is slender and shapely, oF 
limbs are nicely moulded, and the face is f1<° 
from puffiness and puckers. Marmola Prose" 
tion Tablets are sold. by chemists, price 2s. 
may be had, post free, on mendmg remiti it 3 
direct from the Marmola Company (Dept. A. Lleyn 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.0. 
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Every reader who sends anything acceptable for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors. 


Weee Sarit * Pearson's Weeékty” ‘Advertisement ‘Supplement. 


a 


A Country Lass 
and her sister about town are equally 
fond of cleanliness — equally. fond of 
Hudson’s.)5 HUDSON’S SOAP brings the 
sweetness of the country to the home where 
it is used. It makes linen fresh and fragrant, 
tables and floors white and wholesome, and 
for washing up after meals Hudson’s is 
invaluable. It makes glassware 
sparkle—removes grease from the 
dishes quickly and easily. 


FREE PASS 


TO THE 


FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE 


AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


SATURDAY NEXT, JULY 15th. 


Will you go as the guest of Pearson’s Magazine to the Festival of Empire 
at the Crystal Palace? Arrangements have been made by which all purchasers 
of the July Number of Pearson’s Magazine will be admitted free to the 
Palace on Saturday next, July 15th. The ordinary price of admission is 1/-; thus, by 
spending 6d, on the magazine you save 6d. in cash, and get the magazine for nothing. 


Gd, TH: vwy PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 6d. 


Special Souvenir Number of the Festival of Empire. 


Contains Full Particulars of the Free Pass. Secure your copy to-day. 
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OUR PICTURE CONTEST. 

Tur second set of pictures in our £200 Puzzle 
Contest appear on the first page, and by the time 
you read this paragraph you have probably already 
thought out the solutions to some of the pictures. 

A very good way, if you should get stuck at 
any one picture, is to show it to your wife or your 
sweetheart,or a friend, and, two heads being better 
than one, you may between you puzzle the picture 
out. 

Another set of pictures will appear next week. 


INTRODUCTORY ETIQUETTE. 

E. C. M. is tho eldest of three daughters. She 
writes : “ How ought I to be introduced to people ? 
My Christian name is Ellen, and I ani introduced as 
‘Miss Ellen M.’ A fricnd told me that this was 
wrong. Can you tell me why ?””—— : 

The eldest daughter of a family, E. C. M., is intro- 
duced always as ‘Miss Brown” simply, and not 
Miss Ellen Brown. The younger daughters are always 
spoken of as “ Miss Mary Brown,” or “‘ Miss Emily 
Brown,” as the case may be. The same applies to 
married life. If Mr. Brown’s son marries, then the 
son’s wife is known a3 Mrs. George Brown, while 
his mother is Mrs. Brown simply. It is a little 
matter of etiquette that simplifies things when 
speaking of the parties concerned. 


SBASIDB SWEETHEARTS’ PROBLEM. 

A. R. D. asks me a question which has probably 
often puzzled other readers. He says: “I am 
shortly going for my holida: My young lady 
gets hers at the same time. ould it be a proper 
thing to ask her to accompany me? And could 
we stay in the same boarding-house ? ”’—— 

No, I don’t think it would be right to ask her 
to stay in the same boarding-house with you, 
A. R. D., unless a lady friend accompanies her. 
Even then it is better if the friend is married. 
There’s not actually any wrong in such an arrange- 
ment, but why stould von ie your young lady 
open to be talked about by uncharitable people ? 


THE ETERNAL PROBLEM-—DRESS. 

Maccir is worried over the greatest problem 
which faces the fair sex—dress. ‘“‘I have three 
sisters,” she writes, “‘ and mother makes us dress all 
alike. As she holds the purse-strings it is not much 
use protesting. But whenever my sisters and 
myself go out together we look as though we had 
come from an institution and were wearing uniform. 
Don’t you think mothers are silly to make their 
daughters all wear the same kind of dress ? ”>—— 

It is a delicate subject, Macars, for a mere man 
to tackle. Mothers are, as a rule, more experienced 
than their daughters, and should, therefore, know 
best. Personally, I prefer a little varicty myself. 
Why not insert the thin edge of the wedge by sug- 
gesting you should be allowed to wear different 
coloured ribbons ? From that you could ual] 
work up to hats, and before long you would get all 

ou want. The gently rsuasive method is 

tter than going at it like a bul! at u gate. 


CATCH YOUR PAL! 

_ Waat! You don’t know what [ mean? Well, 
listen a moment and I will tell you. You have all 
got pes, jar at the office, pals at home, or pals in 
sport, at I want you to do is to take one of them 
aside and tell him that you know a little child 
who is miserable, who wants a breath of fresh air, 
who wante to get away from the huge e of 
bricks and mortar, if only for one day. Tell him 
that you want ninepence to make that child happy. 
If he cannot afford ninepence, then get three to 
give threepence each. Few of your frie will 
refuse the ips of a child for such a small sum— 
the price of a packet of cigarcttes ! 

Stop! That is not all of the Catch your Pal 
scheme! When you have caught one, and he has 
helped this one child, I want you to tell him that 
there are hundreds of other children in a similar 
position, and finally, I want you to make him 
lag catch one of his pals! See the idea ? 
Every day the number of pals grows larger and 
the circle increases. And every day another lot of 
little grimy slum-children’s faces are smiling because 
youzhave Cavanr Your Pat. 


' PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


PREE TICKETS POR THE CRYSTAL PALAGE | 
I want to call the attention of readers of Pearson's 
Weekly to an interesting announcement in the July 
number of PEaRrson’s ac mpeee The nee 
informs me that he has made special arrangemen 
go that all his readers will be admitted free to the 
Crystal Palace on July 15th. In each number of 
Pearson’s MaGazinz is a coupon. The production 
of this at the Palace gates will save a shilling, so 
that for sixpence this month teed the equivalent 
of one and six! The July N’s contains a 
rofuscly illustrated article about the Festival of 
mpire, and in addition, a number of excellent 
short stories and articles. Intending visitors to 
the Palace should not fail to take advantage of 
this generous offer. Therefore, buy the July 
Perarson’s at once. 
FISHY ! 

R. L. 8. has discovered another use for Pearson’s 
Weekly. ‘Some time ago I went for a day’s 
perch fishing,” he writes, ‘‘ When I arrived at the 
water I suddenly discovered that I had left the 
worms at home. It was no use looking for some 
more, as the perch is only partial to the bright red 
variety of worm, which is rather scarce in most 
places. 

“TI was just about to give up and return home, 
when I suddenly remembered that I had a copy 
of Pearson's Weekly in my pocket. I tore a small 
piece off the cover, fastened it on the hook, and 
dropped this strange bait into the water. 

“Within three minutes I had a bite and landed a 
fine perch. Altogether I caught between forty and 
fifty lovely perch in about three hours ! ’”—— 

Well, a very large slice of the human population 
of the world vite at Pearson’s Weekly every seven 
days, but I certainly never thought, till R. L. 8. 
wrote, that I had any fishy readers. Life is very 

y—-I mean, funny nowadays. 
THE LAST STRAW. 

Tuts was the problem I presented to my readers 
in the Footlines Contests the other week : Suppos- 
ing a friend, call him Smith, had the misfortune to 
have his straw hat blown off, and a companion, in 
trying to stop it put his foot through it, what would 
Smith say ? 

One competitor is of the opinion that Smith 
would sadly remark, “It went well until you 
‘ stepped in’ and ruined it.” 

Another thinks that the occasion is one in which 
Smith ought to express himself in rhyme after the 
following manner: 

“ Talk about the hand that st d the motor, 

Yours ts the foot that spoiled the ‘ boater.’ * 

“It looks somewhat ‘abashed,’” is the reply 
which a third reader suggests as likely to fall from 
the lips of Mr. Smith, while a fourth smartly adds 
that Smith, being a philosopher, would be sure to 
say truthfully, “‘ Well, I’ve never received ‘ half-a- 
crown’ unwillingly before.” 

HOW DOTH THE LITTLE BUSYBODY? 

ANoTHER Footlines Contest which I have read 
with every much interest was the one in which 
readers related their experiences of the appalling 
“ cheek ”’ of ‘* busybodies.”* 

Some readers seem to have suffered rather 
severely as the result of the attentions of these 
unwelcome friends. Take, for example, the 
following experienco of a farmer : 

‘“‘T have a cow which has the habit of goring the 
other cattle,” he writes, ‘‘ and therefore I keep her 
in a paddock by herself. One day a busyboty 
coming by thought she had broken away from the 
others and turned her into the field with the rest of 
the other cattle, with the result that two other cows 
were badly injured.” 

The faese eer in which another busybody 
figured is more humorous : 

“He was an insurance superintendent,’ says 
the sender. “He knocked at our door and then 
walked in without invitation. My wife, annoyed, 
remarkedgthat we were ‘shifting,’ and wished that 
he would do the same. 

** Next day we were pestered with calls, 

ca Mr. B. said you were shifting, I have a 
van—— 

hen B, said your furniture wanted repairing, 
an eee | 

“*Mr. B, said you would want some oilcloth 
in your new house, and that——* 

“We had quite a score of such calls, and then 
we were glad to flit.” 

In still another example of the busybody’s 
art, which I must quote, I am glad to think that the 
biter was bit, The sender relates the incident as 
follows : 

‘A busybody, hearing that, owing to the illness 


One Bell. It consists of a number of ex: :'. 


The yarn-book is embellished with illustration 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 20, 1WII, 
—— 


ade ea apo) |S YOUR NAME 
postponed, took the | IN THE LONG 


responsibility of go- 

ing to tho church LIST OPPOSITE? 
and ordering the — 
decorators to desist. 

However, the story 


of the bride’s illness was only a rumour, and «| on 


the wedding-party arrived at church and find 
none to receive them—well, the would-be find 
friend was glad to escape.” 

List of awards in Footlines Contest ap; 


cover page opposite. = 
TOLD AT ONE BELL. 

An excellent shilling volume has just been pi). 
lished which will appeal to all my soldier and <):\5, 
readers, The title is appropriate enough, “‘I.,'! - 


wre 


sea yarns told by the men of His Majesty's \ vy 
and Marines, edited and introduced by Mr. Hii: y 
Davis, “the skipper” of Tae Brvesscxer <\, 
Souprer, which magazine I recommend to ali iy 
Territorial readers, as well as regular Servic: is 


that popular BLUEJACKET AND Samor a:ti-. 
Mr. G. M. Payne. Vice-Admiral Prince Loui. of 
Battenberg contributes a characteristic foren.).! — 
“Read ’em!”’ which advice I heartily eciu. : 
the publishers, Messrs. J. N. Masters Ltd, I: 
have reason to be justly proud of their cffort, 
MORE GOOD GIFTS. 

Tris week I havo to acknowledge quite a 1-5 
little batch of substantial subscriptions. 1» 
employées of the Nourse Mines in South Afi. 
have got together £9 11s. 6d., and a numer of 
readers in Oporto have made up the sum of 
£8 2s.—sufficient to pay the expenses of 21) 
children for one day, with the necessary attend.ci! 
The offertory of the Royal Naval College,Daitmii ‘':, 
produced £16 4s.—a splendid tribute to t.- 
generosity of those present. Among the indivin | 
subscribers whose cheques have come to )..":i 
this week are Mr. W. McNeill (who makes hin» i: 
responsible for £20), Mr. J. Jorgenson (wlu-- 
donation is £8 2s.), and Mr. Henry Farmer. 1+ 
of the authors of the famous serial “ Driven Ire. 
Home,” who has generously forwarded us a chiyw 
for £15. 

P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Herz is another list of special outings in con- 
nection with the Fresh Air Fund. Please dot 
forget that thousands of slum children are still 
waiting for you to send them away. 

July 17th, Sranparp Compositors' Party) 
July 17th, Lassie’s Party; July 18th, H.\.~. 
Royal Arthur Party; July 18th, Violet I'v 
Beaumont Party; July 19th, Messrs. Reckitt & 
Sons’ Party; July 19th, Herbert Semon’s Party; 
July 20th, Miss Gertie Millar's Party; July 2i-, 
The ss. Mantua Party. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fs. 4 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the prom”. 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily Ii.” 

imited, the Standard Newspapers, Limited, i 
the Ragged School Union. There 13 no, diss" 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s hic: ! : 
for a child; £8 28. pays for a complete partly © - . 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions ©'o'\ 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., 1% - 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and wi re 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms mis be 
had on application. 


List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions 
appears on the red page oppositc. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. — 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on [3+ 

cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weewds 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. ve 

2. You may take part in any number of theso foot!ine 

competitions, but your reply to each must be written ou 4 


ee} te 0 2s 
. wae posteard with the name of the competi:10a 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. You 
will find thisname in the announcement of the competition 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are ie 
the posteards may be sent in one envelope a 
“ Postcard’’ in the top left-hand corner, but each postear 
must bear the fall name and address of the sender. 
4. All attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
a4 Each competition will be judged separately, and the 
izes, as announced in the footlines, wil be awarded to 
efforts considered the best. . +o will 
6, In the event of ties for s money prize, the prizo w" 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes * 
be awarded at the discretion of the rr. : 
GOOD IDEA.-If you send your attempts 
fn an cavetaee: inclose a contribution to 
the Fresh Air Fund. Piease! 


: d 

Printea by Homace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., 

Published by C. AkT#UR Pransom, L7p., at Pearson é 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Note.—4 prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is wsed. 


_ 
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cnt previously acknowledged, £1,868 11s. 


Anon., 9d.; Mrs. Dresser, £3; 
: P., is.; Sympathy, 9d.; G. 
_ Anon., 58.; Mrs. Peacock, 10s.; Ireland, 8s.; 


) 


. <d) Pound on H.M.S, Attentive, 28. 2d.; J. 8., 
‘1 ME Lewis, 28. 6d.; B, C. K., 38,; Miss Luke, 
\ fo T Henry Farmer, £15, 

Norman Laski, 5s.; 


‘“‘DUELS” CONTEST. 

I. apERS were asked, in our issue dated June 22nd, 
‘take three lines and form them into a sentence 
essing their opinions of the articles in P.W. 
eutitled “Duels with Death.” The five cigarette- 
liters offered as prizes for the best sentences have 

' en won by the following : 
} E. Barbour, 92 Wallace Ave, Lisburn; J. R. 
lorris, 30 Little Clarendon S8t., Oxford; H. G. Powley. 
idon St., Swaffham, Norfolk; 8. Steer, 37 Connaught 
Lancaster; B. Thomas, 88 Hampton Rd., 


. STRAW" CONTEST. 

Ix this contest the following problem was set: 
What should Smith say when, his straw hat 
‘ving blown off, a passer-by, in trying to stop it, 
put his foot through the crown?” Five watches 
ror the best remarks supposed to have been said by 
“mith have been awarded to : 

_(. W. Arnold, 143 Brighton Rd., Bensham Gates- 
aad Miss J. Butchart, Elliscales, Dalton-in-Furness; 
: J Duncan, 18 Ruskin Square, Bishopbriggs. Glas- 
vow; J. Gough, 274 City Rd., E.C.; Miss E. O'Neill, 


{ 

| Carnlough, Belfast. 

j CONTEST. 
4 

) 


, “SCREW” 
Reapers were invited to construct acrostic 
| -entences on the word ‘“Tele-quids.” The winner of 
| the half-guinea offered was A. CamERON, 1 Shandon 
Koad, Clapham Park, who sent the following: 
|“ Truly Exasperating, Lost Eighteen Quid— 
; Undecided, I Delayed Sending.” 
“HOLIDAY” CONTEST. 
Svcsrstions were asked for a novel method of 
H spending a holiday, and, for the best of these, ten 
4 frouation spoons have been won by the following: 
| caMigny tis: Brovidence St., Tipton; J. Close, Brandon 
Nene, 2o, Durham; B. Cross, 12 Church Walk, 
i idon; G. Dean, 8 Albion St., Dowanhill, Glasgow; B. 


! 


a 


Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions. 


Bd. | 9.5, BB. 9d.:0, Me. I. 


J., 18.; C T., 9d; 
2s. 


» 9d.; W. 
. og. | PB. 8. Robinson, 23. 6d.; J. i ; ; 
Vos ody Fe Beals O45, Gy Meg Oye Ps LP as Gah Be ig ay Bien 
(iis £2 100; A nuree, 38. HL, Johnston, | M0) No TM bd Do Wed nist Bib, ody ES 
Anon. 19.5% - HL. Andrews, 100.5 Bi Absolom | od); .'8. D., is; W. K., i0,;'D. G, 5d.; Sympathiser, 
é +, o* » os * © vi * 2 + x © 7 a 
Nis. “fesac Faleke, £1°'9.,, Poor Girl, od: a ee oe ee a eee 
us 6d: He OH Co ood. Wancayincas, | EG. B.. 9d.; “Amounts under 9d. sent in’ with 
£1; Anon., 90-55" Doving Memory, 2s. 6d.; P. Cards, £1 11s. 3d.; Mrs. Mallard, 1s. 6d.; Anon, 10s.; 
frenchman, 1s.; In Loving 1 ea. i. 8. Worcester, 9d.; J. H. Houghton, £5; M. Pine, 5s.: 
Goddard, £1 1s; H, Best, ie, oe W. D., 3d.;' A. ‘Kid, is. ¢d.; A’Father, 9d.; Miss 
53 Mme. a Bes Kirkton, 1s éd.; Ogleby, 1s. 6d.; S. Wilkes, 23. 3d.; J. Stevens, 13s.; 
éd.;, EB. ts. Gd’: FW. B.. 1s. €d.; Mw Migs McComas, 10s.; F. C. Clarke,. €1 13.; K. E. 
_% patel. * ints under Od. sent in wi Phillipe, 1Cs.;, Miss Downs and Mrs. McNay, 58.; Every 
dD. ret ree WwW. od.: E. G.H 1 | little heips, 2s.; Rifleman, 1s.; W. H. W., 4s. 9d.; 
Mo Mg iB. Pe 3 Oa Grantham, 18. 3d.; 174 Maldon Rd., 3s.; Godalming. 
3 Od.: - at | 3s.;_Anon., Is. 6d.; V. P. J., 5s.; Baby Marian, 5s.; 
“de 8 He | Rp as ed Mrs. McQuade, 108.; F. Mabel, 23. 6d.; 
oq’, | Shirley, 1s. Gd.; H. B., ; A. C., 3s. 8d.; 8. Bartlett, 
T Qd.; C. H. 9., Ss.; Tip, Ibrox, 58.; N. Thomas, 1s. 6d.; 
“ © Te | KOM, 1s. 6d; A? C.8., 4s. 6d.:"A. McConochie, 10s. ; 
da ‘od.: | J. Greenlaw, €s. 3d.; R. Laing, 3s.; W. Macnieil, £20; 
ea. . J. F., 9d.; Three Bachelors, 128. €d.; G. and 8. H., 
a: 7 WW 9d.; J.C. J., 58. 3d.; H. G., 58. 3d.; I. M. B., 28. €d.; 
ba. ey Tariff Reformer, 1s.; P. and J. Douglas, 1s. 6d.; Mrs 
f yay: | Dent, £1: L. St. John, 1s.; Mr. Heard, 3s. 9d.; G. A. 
! a Bote Tweecy, £6; D. McD., 1s. €6d.; W. M. S., 53.;. W. 
| : A “as. | Whittaker, £4 108s.; D. A. Ross, 33.; A Sympathiser, 
\ p Oe b gd. | 9d. Two Gencrous Golfers, per Miss Argent, £1 5s., 
" P » des | AL HT, £1 13.; C. Whidborne, £1; Bolton Kd. 
oe . ‘ 4: CN. 1s. €d.; Karl, Winnie, and Florric, 28. 3d.; J. BG. 
4 WwW + | Chester, 9s. 6d.; C. Orridge, £2 103.; J. Whitaker, 33.; 
iad od.: A F yi} Anon, 23. 6d., © B., 33.; Sunshine, Is.; E. U. V., 
Me B oR MEG od. | ls. Cd.; Mrs. Matthews, 108.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; A.C. 
iW ij 1a. F, Wocd, 9d.; Amounts under : Tyler, 28. 6d.; Ena and Warner Lincoln, “7s. 6d.; For 
ul ay is (6), £2 43. 8d.;'G. T. S., 1s. €d.; two mites, Is. 6d.; Mabel, Gs.; Mrs. Luson, 10s.; 
ado ee eee teed A E. Porter, A. and C., 1s. €d.; Mrs. C. Page, 10s.; Stenographer, 
Disc! el i Mec Od. W.P.'od.: W HG. £1; Mrs. Weeks, 10s.; A. B., 1s.'6d.; Miss R. We : 
' te Mei nu Yrotelv, Sd.; d. Shellard, 1s. €d.: 4s.’ 6d.; E. V. AL, 1s. @d.; Mies L. Smith, 38.; Lieut 
piss Mls ¥roteiy, & ties : B. Grey. and Qr. Mr. Simon, £1; E. M. A.’s farthings, %d.; 
\ iio wis, Is. 7d.; EB. Taylor, 1s.; B. Grey, 9d.: A. ¢d.: W. C., 94.; M. P ee 
acuones, 1s.; BE. Hall, ¢d.; W. M. Is.; Ho] WoigiK. od OO” pan rn i 
; td. 0 We at J. Moore, 18.3 L. Tarsus, eal 
Wheeler, 1s.; Friend, 6d.; L. G., d.; A. CoLtecteD: A. little monke ; 
td: EB ; A : y at Eastbourne, 10s.; 
t ss Bre E. LETT OR, 9d.; te Black, Bee J 8. Offertory in R.N. College Chapel, Dartmouth, £16 4s.; 
{ eer ane Yi. 90.;’ Rose. $d.; T. L. L., D. Render, 4s. 9d.; Some subscribers of Oporto, £8 2s. ; 
| on “ela W. EB. Pennick, 28.3 A. Slade, | Coronation, party in Boronglt ., 93.; Mabel Watson, 
| Ve et “aad Tog " 3. 3d * Mica Langley. | 18: Gd.; Few members of Commercial Sale Rooms, 
eet ge We Ue a Oi ang’: | £1 1s.; Wardroom Officers of H.M.8. Defence, £2 3s. ; 
Ae ee eee road. Bo.4 BM ree 1s. 6d. | Lazzie, Rinton and Barbara Goldie, 11s.; Irene and 
aa e le. éd -*A Mother.” ls, éd.. | Doris Welford, 10s. ; Extra waiters of the Ranelagh Club, 
a * Childen,’ fa: Mis, A On s tos. | 138-.9d.; Mrs. Rol n, 14s. 6d.; Band of 2nd R.D. 
see eect em oH Is. ed, N iver: 'gd.. | Fusiliers. per H. Parsons, ‘7s. Qd.; A. Maneer, 6s. ; 
Noribdad, inc Be, Be Mrs! Bleek” 5s; C. | Seamill Hydro, £1 78.; Saltram Club, 33.; Janet Han- 
i a be y MB. is: Mrs A. Stiles, 10s. ; cock, 5s. 1/d.; Sergeants’ Mess 3rd Batt. Kings, per 
nd Gah Ye aoe, Ege UE Sah Elcanr "acl: | Burpooes Tra. as Fe Btcstion, 10 Fer ae te wea 


9d.; J. Cole, 28. 9d.; 
Miss A. Sapey, £1 15s.; G. B. Kemp, 4s. 6d.; Church 
service at Hotel Pension, Blumlisalp, 15s. 3 EB. 
Allberry, 33.; W. Roberts, 3s. 9d.; Miss N. Ladd, 3s.; 
Maud Powell, &s.; N.T. Company operating staff, Pad- 
dington, per Miss Studley, 10s.; Marjorio Mummery, 
3s. 9d.; EB. Simmonds, 1s. 7d.; Miss Tennell, 16s.; 
A few Leasowe campers, 10s.; E. S., at S. Supper, 
4s. 6d.: The Woodman, ; 
a ae petients, 18s 


- q et EG B.. 3s. Cd.; Mary Bethune, 4s. 6d.; Ruby North 
Ig.; Anon. 23. Gd.:,B. Collins, 35: | ¢i 4s. All Saints’ Girls| Bible Class, Ryde, I of W.. 
t LG ia: C. Rust, 33 a. ASS. ee Anon. | Hee a eaie ere Hens. Fort Ruener, hee a ; 
‘ “epee! 4 ei -; Anon.. | Employees, Clifton Laundry, ver Mrs. Arnett, 63.; Lom 
{ , J Jorgenson, e 2s.; Two Boat Australians, | Downey, 13. €d.; Moss Bay Worka, per R. Hinde, £1; 
' cee la Mi Puer we i a1 tgs. td an rs G. M. Martin, S. Africa, £1 3s.; J. Crawley, £9 11s. Gd.; 
, Ede 5 MBS: Na edhe SPORE ae Geis | Rand Collieries, per J. Webster, £1 3s. €d.; Sergeants’ 
{ ra NG od. pe borg a, Goliath, ' Mess, R.M. College, ‘Camberley, 10s. 7d.; Wooden 
{ iN Ve. aes ‘A. Friend “e a M: Berar 183 ! Horse. Gibraltar, per Sergt. Watson, 123.; F. Waldin, 
oS BR Mal i 3 Dare 6d.; "ed P icin, | 455.7. and B. Davies, 1s. 10d.; Elsie Naumann, 
{ iriend. geo OS mine if cee Ee + £1 2s. 1d.; H. Malyon, 11s, 6d.; Miss Eldridge, 4s. 6d.: 
| be 7" ran | Y. eae feworthe, bbe : | Some of Tur Lapy_ staff, per F. Fryer, gi Mabel 
| Doe 3 Ww : aa6d 2 Three Li a by 23.; | Ward, 103. 6d.; A. Wilkinson, 1s. 7d.; Mrs. O. Morgan, 
j Ly 10s Men Gibbs. rea ule, ate 53.; R.G.A., Clarence Barracks, per W.  Ashweek. 
| sons, BR F re. 1 at ip ar meet \. | £1178. 1ld.; N. Gowers, 38.; Few “‘ Leather” boys, per 
Wile d5. d PORTER: 8-0 “bac CORIbE 0s.; | G. Preston, 13s. 6d.; W. Bradford, R.A., Shoeburyuness, 
j i Wolson,’ 98, €d.; B. HL. T., Od.; Combepyne, | gs. id.; Milly Boughtflower, 7s. 6d; Ivy Nicholls, 
{ Obs Ethel and Phyllis, £1; L. J., 1s. 6d.;_F. H.. | 43. 6d.; Whitehill lasgow, per J. M uM. 83. Gd.: 
; : ane He. 94 ¢ Ae oy ie a 1s.; ey # ; aa G. Thorn 9d.; Staff 9d * ‘ i : 
M., 9d.: By. P. Hie iG. A., 1s.; BE. M. - as : a . % 
bob lady MOV W. 18.5.7. A. Is; Ro D.C. G. | Grand (P.W.) total, £2,105 14s. 11}d. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


Gibson, 35 Dorset St., Hull; T. E. Hall, 4 Chatham 
Rd., Rock Ferry; W. Hutchison, 64 Burns Rd., Abcr- 
deen; W. J. Ormiston, 145 Brynhyfryd, Swansea; kK. 
Overy, Abbots Langley; T. J. Phillips, Btyn Melyn 


Cottages, Rhyding, Neath. 
CONTEST. 


“PAIR" 

Prizes of five pairs of scissors were offered for the 
best replies to the question, “ Why is a pair of scissors 
like a prizewinner?” They havo been awarded to 
the following competitors : 

E. A. Bates, 167 Lathom Rd. East Ham; J. G. 
Fraser, Simpson’s Temperance Hotel, Buckie; Miss G. 
Johnson, Springfield House, Ipswich; Mrs M. O'Connor, 
23 Moyderwell, Tralee, Kerry; Mrs Thomas, 17 Pearl St., 
Saltburn-by-Sea . 

*“*BUSY” CONTEST. 

Srorirs about busybodies were asked for, and the 
ten considered the best were received from the 
have been sent : 


Chippenham, 
Milford: F. Fitz: 


“CREAM” CONTEST. 

Coronation brooches have been awarded to the 
following ten ladies who supplied the best answers 
to the question, “Why is a bottle of ginger- beer 
like a tailor-made skirt?”: 

Mrs. W. Arbuckle, 1 Crown St., Leith; Mrs. Bowen, 
“ Lythanger,” Liss; Miss E. Duggle, 12 Massey Terr, 
Liverpool; Miss K. R. Gramshaw, Lascelles Hall, Hud- 
dersfield; Miss Harper, 131 Leith Walk, Edinburgh: 
Mrs. L. Henry, 2 Edward Villas, New Barnet; Miss 
E. E. Leaver, 82 St. Matthew St., Burnley; Miss K. M. 
Ross, New Spynie, Elgin; Miss J. Sinclair, 46 St. 
Martin's Blds., Sylvester St., Liverpool; Mrs. F. W. 
Shepherd, Station House, Nursling. ‘ 


FOUNDED 15371. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee... 
Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliauient.) 
Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,090,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and. Lift 


Licence Iusurance. 
Fire and Burglary. 


Inspection and Ine 
suranc?. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. E. ARMSTRONG, Wows « ‘ 


si Swreary. 


Og This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


£2000 mway | INSURAKCE. 


F | RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one cof £1,000. 


als Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
by "THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTER COK- 
PORATION, LIMPED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
iust Le seut within sven days to the akove address, 

will be paid hy the above Cory oration to the 
Et ay : A 
£2,000 anvecident in Groat Brit.iner trelind to the 

porsenser tram im which the deceased was 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time oF sueh accilent, 
bad au his, cr her, possess on, the Irsvremee Con pon on this 
ture, written mink er pencil, oth e provided wat the toot. 
This paper may be left at lis, or her, place of abode, so lovg as 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said) sin slevl be paid to the 
legal represeutitive of such | etsun neinred, shad death result 
whe 
aud that notice of the acercent be given witha three diy s 
of its occurrence. 
sersanton duty, ner a suiciee, vere 
Hegel act, having theenrrent nui er of Pears’ 

by a railway accident it the United Kine, atid 
anacetdtent toany teain ce which he, or sic, may fe tears 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS ve the eau 
be signed cr not, provided notice in every + giver tol 
26 to 44 Moors: te Street, London, EC. within even days from 
the occurrence of the accmlent. 
tative of any cyclist who meets ns death bya emlent while 
netnally ridin ga cycle, provided that cece time of 

yuse, or the paper in whiel: 

fuuture, written in ink or pened. « 


000 each— not fer one only, £8,000 specially guaranteed 
¥.C.. to whow uot.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
legal represcututive of any person biliel ly 
travelling cs a paseenger (inc!ndinz post office gervuntsin 
puge, or the paper au which it as, wit or her ral sigma. 
the coupon is sizned 
from such accent within three « Voir menths thereatrar, 
In the event of a person, net being a railway 
E100 un 
Weellucn hin, or her, ul the tum. of bea killed 
a passenger, (he legal representative ol Uh nsevi wall 
OCEAN ACCLUEST AND GUSKANTER Cogn t Last kn, 
Onc Hundred Pounds will be pail to the ‘egal represen- 
1 1 
such accident had in hiv, or her, | Osses rance 
vefout.and that death occurret within twenty 


of suelo ose cdernt te 


poration at above addre-s wat! 
ocewitrence. This paper iniy he lett ut huis, © 
abode, so long as the coupon is sins d 

Cne Hvndred Pounus will be: | eral venvesentas 
tive of anyoue dyiiy as the diet. vesult of ingaries 
inflicted upon Tim cer her) withia the Cnated Kinseom by a 
falling acropline, PuOvVILIbD that death veer vithin tweuty- 


Tse 


four hours frou the ree ipt of the injume- ato he (or she) 
shall prior to the aecident have sarnedt Chis Coopon- Te surance: 
Ticket in the space previled at the foot, that be (or he) shall 


not at the tan: be on the nerophine nor eugag' 
ondthat uotice of the ident be given 
withiu tlree days of its veeurrence, 

The above conditions wre of the essence of the contract. 

This insumuce holds good for the current week of issve only, 
aibeutitles the bolder to the benetit of, and 1, en'j stto the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890, Lisks Nos. 2 ands, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 0f the Act, A Privt of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, oy ot the said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than one Coupon. 
Lusurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risks 


n wtitics, 
tu the Corporation 


lisher or the paper. 
Henrietta Street, Loudon, W.C., and a certiticate will be 


SM mature .o.....c. cceee enneees canes 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday. July 12.9, 191 
until midaight, Taursdzy, Jaly 20:2, 17 
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Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEE is made to the Readers 


of Pearson’s Weekly, 207/11. On receipt of P.O. for 6/6 


Mlasess cnc of our REVEROIOLE © PRUDENTIAL = "VA SEI INE. Bi 
F-GUINEA : 
(9 LAY ) Br 
® 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
PROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLM. 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


“*VASELINE” ts the registered name and Trade Mark of a <a’ 
and now world-famed emollient preparation manufactured , 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


Most people know that * WASELINE” is ideal for the skin, but 
many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remcdic- 


as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, Camphor, &c., enabling their =; 
virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected part, 
nal or external. Jt ts worth the while of any careful reader to 1: 


suitable for Shap any Bo fod Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., dsomely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
im suit all requirements, and Jarge enough 
4 to coverany ordinary-sized room. These 
Carpets, with 


uses of these valuable preparations. 
NEW ’ . ; 
ASE ™ itself is tasteless and odour- ARNICATED “VWASELINE' 
OESICNS. will be sent out as Sample Carpets vat poten ol rancid. When sold in 44. ‘and friend of cyclists and pedestrians; for S¢:5 
thus sh the indentical quality we tubes it is sterilised in manuf:cture. Bruises. in collapsible tabes, 18 
supply in sizes. They are made 


CAPSICUM “VASELINE™” is the best SALICYLIC “VASELINE" 
home remedy for internal pains (such as Colds in dema, Rheumatism, etc. In tins, 1s. 


the tol Cramps, and Toothache). In “VASBLINE"” ‘s * 

cobepelbis uuaei As: FiOned for Tolley and Bair. in vs" 

ble SEINE” JU TORES fees Saree 5a. to 6a. 

able form ‘aseline Fnally ‘ is Vase 

Coughs, Sore Throste, ete. ls, in eae : een, deg rer 
CAMPHORATED “VASELINE ” is a the Toilet. In motalca ttles, 

highly efficient remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, and stoppered bottles, 1s.6d.; and in tubes. © 
nful Swellings. In collapsible tabes, 1s. 104. 


of ere ual to wool, and being 
a 8 y of our own, can o 
ga obtained direct from 
our looms, thus savin, 
atthe purchaser all 
4 middle profits. 
pe OVER 400,000 
ECE 
<eg Zs TWELVE MONTHS, 
S % ZL oney willingly re- 
BD, a 


pOABROLATED  TAGETENE ite | po ABE SEN Bratt, Geer 2 
ani e own . In ‘ 
Barbers’ Itch, eto. In colla: le tabes, 1s. boxes, from 6d. Excellent after shav:nz 


BORATED “VASELINE”™ is valuable “VASELINE” CAMPHORICE:: 
for Catarrh, and is a universal antiseptic ointment, Irritation of the Skin, In 2d. tins and 6c 
Only in collapsible tubes, 1s, and tubes. HAIR TONIC®: 

“ 5" “ VASELINE” nein 
Qin ERATE, ORE AF RNS | ooembrtenemeese ee 
Eruptions, In collapsible tubes, ls, gacqualled beauty and vitality. Ip Lov: 

ao 2 "s - ry 
Neen VASELINE is foe “VASELINE” TOILET BOAPS 
te. Sore Throat, eu! fa ‘J ry 
Coliapsfbletubes den Mi reporimeniion). “Fe. ee ean, fresh odour after using. 3d. ta! 
e 


turned if not approved 
Thousands of Re- 
t Orders and 
nsolicited Testi- 

7 monvials received. 
Z With every t 
shall ABSO.- 


B2Carpets and TWO 

RUGS for 10/6. 

ILLUSTRATED BAR- 

GAIN CATALOGUES of 

. aoe Carpets, Heartbrugs, 
one, ms Overmaatels, Bedsteads 
Bedding, Table Linens, Curtains, etc., POST FREE if mentioning ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly’ 20/7/11 
when writiag. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, jf 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. CO,, 42 Holborn Viaduot, London, £- 
TsLRGRaPHic AppREss: ‘‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to ’ 
F. HODGSON & SONS (rete ect ec WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Send 28, Od. for Full Triat 
““VASRLINE™ Bgulpment (Pure, 


The word ‘ VASELINE " 
is our 
Registered Trade Mark. 


Capsicum,Camphor Ice, Cold Cream, 
and Perfumed Soap); or useful 
Descriptive Booklet pest free. 
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